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Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
President—Rev. J. Whitcomb Brougher, D.D., Oakland, Cal. 
Corresponding Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D.D., 5109 Waterman Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Carl E. Milliken, Maine. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Associate and Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Field Secretary—A. W. Rider, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—F. B. Beaver, Ohio. 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R: Hovey, D.D. 

Secretary of Church Edifice Work—John S. Stump, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Superintendent of Evangelism—Rev. Benjamin T. Livingston 

Field Representative—Alonzo M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Director Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 
Cherry St.,Denver, Col.; Director Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; 
Director Chinese Work—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Director Christian 
Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, IIlinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 

Treasurer—Miss Alice M. Hudson. : 

Literature and Publicity Secretary—Mrs. L. J. P. Bishop. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. George Caleh Moor, New York. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. John Nuveen, Chicago. °™ 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Clara E. Norcutt. 

Editorial Secretary—Miriam Davis. 

Associate Secretary—Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 


Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Clerk—Gertrude de 
Woman's Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 
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American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—Rev. John Snape, Ohio. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 

Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 

Religious Education Secretary—W. E. Chalmers, D.D. 

Social Education Secretary—John W. Elliott. 

Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 

Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, Mass., 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, I1]., 125 N. Wa- 
bash Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif., 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, Mo., 
1107 McGee St.; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, Canada, 
223 Church St. 

Board of Education 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 

Secretary Missionary Education—Rev. W. A. Hill. 

Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 

Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Associate Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. 

Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 

Western Representative—George L. White, D.D., 313 W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Third St., 


The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
OFFICERS 

Chairman—J. W. Baker. : 

Vice-Chairmen—S. J]. Skevington, Mrs. F. Q. Smith. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 

Foreign Mission Society—Rev. Frederick E. Taylor, D.D.; Home Mission 
Society—G. W. Palmer; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society—Mrs. 
Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. George 
W. Coleman; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Education 
Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur M. Har- 
ris; State Conventions—Horace Roberson, Smith G. Young; Schools 
and Colleges—Clarence A. Barbour, D.D.; Standard City Mission So- 
cieties—W. T. Jerome, Jr. Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, 
Mrs. G. C. Moor, E. H. Rhoades, Jr., Ray L. Hudson, Avery A. Shaw, 
Francis Stiffler, J. W. Baker. 

LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 

Main Bureau: 276 Fifth Ave., New York; Branches: 2328So. MichiganAve., 
Chicago; 703 Ford Bldg., Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S, 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 216 Home Builders Building, Phcenix. 
California, N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad,1213 Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg., 
783 Market St., San Francisco. S. 
California, S.—*Dr. W. F. Harper, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Colorado—*Dr. F. B. Palmer, 317 Colorado Bldg., Denver. S. 
Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford. S. 
Delaware—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia—*Dr. H. W. O. Millington, 320 Woodward Bldg., 
Washington. S. 
Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, Empire Bldg., Boise. S. 
Illinois—*Dr. A. E. Peterson, 2320 So. Michigan Ave., 
Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 1729 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis S. 
Iowa*—Rev. Frank Anderson,406 Valley Nat’] Bank Bldg., Des Moines. S. 
Kansas—*Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka. S. 
Maine—Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville. S. 
Massachusetts—*H. A. Heath, D.D., 702 Ford Building, Boston. 
Michigan—*Dr. John E. Smith, 368 Capital Nat’! Bank Bldg., Lansing. S, 
Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2d Ave., So., Minneapolis. S. 
Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., 
Montana—*Rev. E. R. Curry, Box 604, Helena. 
Nebraska—*Dr. H. Q. Morton, Hedde Building, Grand Island, S. 
Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City, Utah, S. 
New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm St., Manchester. 
New Jersey—*Dr. C. E. Goodall, 158 Washington St., Newark. 
New York—Dr. R. E. Farrier, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse. 
Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 
North Dakota—*Dr. F. E. Stockton, 62 Broadway, Fargo. 
Ohio—Revy. E. R. Fitch, Granville. S, 
Oregon—*Dr. O. C. Wright, 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland. S. 
Pennsylvania—Rev. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. S. 
Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence. S. 
South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, Hub Bldg., Sioux Falls. 
Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooley Block, Salt Lake City. S. 
Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington. S. 
Washington, E.—*Dr. A. H. Bailey, 501 Empire State Bldg.,Spokane S. 
Washington, W.—*Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. S. 
West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 21314 Fourth St., Parkersburg. S. 
Wisconsin—*Dr. A. Le Grand 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee. S. 
Wyoming—*Rev. J. P. Jacobs, D.D., P. O. Box 1545, Casper. 


Chicago. 


Kansas City. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 
Connecticut—Dr. E. E. Gates, 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Horace C. Broughton, 1018 W. 10th St., Wilmington. 
Maine—Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville. 

Nevada—Rev. Roy H. Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno. 

New York—Rev. H. C. Colebrook, Syracuse. 
Ohio—Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. 
Pennsylvania—Dr. C. A. Soars, 1701 Chestnut St., 
Utah—Rev. L. M. Darnell, 620 Dooly Block, Sal: 


Philadelphia. 
Lake City. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 
Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 525 Tremont Temple. 
Brooklyn—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Avenue. 

Buffalo—Rev. E. H. Dutton, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—Rev. Benjamin Otto, 2328 So. Michigan Ave, 
Cleveland—Rev. D. R. Sharpe, 1134 Schofield Bldg. S, 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 809 Ford Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—Rev. J. B. Fox, 313 West Third St. 
Newark—W. S. Booth, 158 Washington St. 

New York City—Rev. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rey. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—Rev. W. C. Chappell, 832 Bigelow Blvd. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St. S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 

San Francisco—Rev. C. E. Tingley, 408 Humboldt Bank Bldg. 























QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 


1. What did the Chinese traveler do 
when he heard of the missionary’s 
trouble? 

2. What percentage of the women of 
India can read and write? 

3. What institution graduated its first 
class of three young men in February? 

4. How many organized Baptist 
churches are there in Latvia? 

5. Who said that her Christian life is 
the wedding of home and foreign mission- 
ary influences? 

6. What Baptist church has a mem- 
bership of approximately 10,000? 

7. What missionary administrator has 
been away from home the space of 18 
years in a quarter of a century? 

8. How did the 14-year-old school 
teacher teach his first English lesson? 

9. How many new Guild chapters were 
organized last year? 

10. What did the doctor from the 
Christian hospital say that they should 
all realize? 

11. Among what racial groups in 
Chicago is the Baptist denomination the 
only one at work? 

12. What is a “‘vaguero’’? 

13. How many Americans are reported 
to be in China? 

14. “Such as I am I owe to Jaro Indus- 
trial School”—who said it? 

15. What is the present total member- 
ship of the C. W. C. as stated? 

16. What is “pawning by compulsion’’? 

17. Where is the largest vacation 
school in the world? 

18. What has been the custom in 
Shaohsing during the first week in the 
Chinese New Year? 


PRIZES FOR 1927 


_ For correct answers to every question in the 11 
issues, January to December inclusive, one worth 
while missionary book will be given. 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 questions, 
each issue for 11 months, January to December 
inclusive, a year’s subscription to MISSIONS. An- 
swers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. All answers must reach us not later than 
February 1st, 1928, to receive credit. 

This Contest is open only to subscribers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
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Single Copies $1.25 $1.50 
In Clubs 1.00 1.25 
Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 
Remit by Money Order or Draft Payable to 
Missions. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 
WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so, use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
Scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and the new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MISSIONs. 
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Countries 
$1.60 
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AISSIONS for May may be regarded 
as the pre-Convention issue, in that 
it directs the attention to Chicago, 
to some aspects of what is going to 
take place there, and to our Bap- 
tist interests, with view to stimu- 
lating the interest and attendance 
of the readers. That may not seem necessary, in view 
of the publicity that has been given already, but it will 
do no harm. With the aid of two accomplished contribu- 
tors, Mr. Stifler and Dr. Otto, we are able to present a 
readable and accurate survey of our Baptist churches 
and conditions in Chicago and its environs, which ex- 
tend far into the surrounding territory. We give also 
many illustrations through the courtesy of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce and the Baptist City Mission 
Council. The Chicago Baptists have a record of growth 
and substantial progress that ought to be known to the 
denomination at large, and the articles on “Swinging Out 
From Chicago’s Loop” and “Lengthening the Cords and 
Strengthening the Stakes” not only make it known, but 
point the moral as to the immediate future if the subur- 
ban opportunities are to be taken. The Welcome to 
Chicago is what all who know the hospitality of the 
people would expect. All the arrangements are being 
made in anticipation of the ‘‘biggest’’ Convention the 
Baptists have ever had. May it be the best, in em- 
phasizing its slogan, 





“Jesus CHRIST THE WoRLD’s ONLY HOPE” 


Convention matters do not open the issue, however. 
China occupies first place in public interest just now, 
when events are moving so rapidly, and we learn from 
Dr. Franklin the conditions as his special missionary 
deputation found them on arrival in Swatow. Mr. 


Ufford gives a graphic picture of “The Fidelity of 
Chinese Christians in the Present Crisis,” and Mr. 
Wilcox answers “Whither Bound in China” by showing 
Clearly the steps that have led to the present. These 
articles all aid us in forming just judgment and in under- 
standing the people who are engaged in a struggle for 
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What You Will Find in the May Issue 





national independence suchas should appeal to Americans. 

Next we come to the pages that should quicken the 
spiritual pulses of the readers. Mr. Hayne is preparing 
a special Convention feature that will bring to the front 
some of the living witnesses that prove as no amount 
of argument ever can the saving power of faith in Christ. 
Through his courtesy we are allowed to give a sugges- 
tion of what is coming. The brief sketches explain them- 
selves and convey an idea of what the International 
Cabinet of Youth will be. Some will find an answer 
to the repeated query, “Where are the leaders of to- 
morrow?” in the demonstration made by this unique 
Cabinet. The story of Steve Quonestiwa, the converted 
Snake chief of the Hopi, introduces the Indian demon- 
stration which will form another striking Convention 
feature. 

The editorials deal with current events, and have a 
practical suggestion for pastors, whereby they can greatly 
aid in the formation of a sound opinion on the part of the 
church members. Poise is especially needed at such a 
time. The Devotional Page takes us to the center of 
inspiration. We call particular attention to the his- 
torical sketch which traces the development and char- 
acterizes the personnel and value of the Department of 
Missionary Education. This Department has not been 
presented to the denomination in this merited light be- 
fore, and the Editor is glad of the opportunity to give 
credit where credit is due for a work of surpassing 
significance for our future. 

After the Chicago articles, already mentioned, we 
have the World Horizon, the Report of the Committee 
of Nine, a glance at the Convention Program, Newton’s 
contribution to the mission fields; book reviews, in- 
cluding Mrs. Judd’s golden jubilee history of the Wom- 
an’s Home Mission Society and Miss Noble’s practical 
handbook of the World Wide Guild; besides over- 
running pages of Society news, the usual departments, 
and the Open Forum of M.thods. The schools and 
colleges appear in the advertising pages in unusual 
number and their announcements should be heeded by 
parents and intending students. 
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HONGKONG BY NIGHT, AS SEEN FROM THE MAINLAND ACROSS THE HARBOR 


Glimpses of What Is Going on in China 


GAINED FROM LETTERS WRITTEN BY SECRETARY JAMES H. FRANKLIN OF THE 
SPECIAL BAPTIST DEPUTATION TO THE FAR EAST 


MOyne]] HE Special Deputation, comprising Drs. 

¥ D.B. McQueen and Watson, Miss Mabelle 

Rae McVeigh and Dr. Franklin, reached 

China at a critical time, and after an in- 

vestigation of conditions at Swatow went 

to Shanghai, the goal of the developing 

military movements and the probable 

scene of the most important events, so far as the relations 

of the foreign powers to China are concerned. We are 

permitted to make such use of Dr. Franklin’s messages 

as may convey to our readers a better understanding of 

the parties and governments which are creating a new 
China. 

Dr. Franklin found that at Shanghai it was possible to 
secure more reliable information as to the attitude of the 
Nationalist (Southern or Cantonese) party with refer- 
ence to Christian missions than at Canton or Hongkong. 
Interviews were had with Chinese and foreigners repre- 
senting various Christian groups and the political forces. 
Eight days were spent accordingly in conference, not 
only with our own missionaries but with the officers of 
the National Christian Council, the China Christian 
Educational Association, foreign journalists, the Shanghai 
College faculty, and others. At that time, early in 
January, coming events were forecast with much ac- 
curacy. Dr. Franklin gives the following enlightening 
description of the party most in power and its significant 
divisions. 

The Nationalist party, known as the Kuomintang, 
founded by the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, and now led by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, and supported also by General 
Feng (the Christian General), seems to be gaining ground 
rapidly, and nearly every one with whom we talked is 
of opinion that very soon it will dominate the most of 
China. It is impossible for us to make a clear state- 
ment of the political ideals even of the Kuomintang. 
Indeed, we have ascertained that there are at least three 


groups in the Nationalist party—the right wing, the 
center, and the left wing. Some classify the divisions as 
extreme right, right, left, and extreme left. In general, 
it may be said that the right wing holds to what we 
would consider the higher ideals, and none of our people 
appear apprehensive of ultimate consequences if that 
group should be in control of the Shanghai area, that is, 
Kiangsu and Chekiang Provinces. The left wing appears 
to be more strongly under Russian influence, holds very 
radical views with reference to religion and the control 
of all education by the government. In general, the left 
wing seems to be in control in most sections of China 
where the Nationalist party is recognized, but not every- 
where. We were told that at present the Chinese in the 
Shanghai area are more sympathetic with the right 
wing. The opinion prevails that where the right wing 
of the Kuomintang is in control, full religious liberty 
will be guaranteed, but that if the left wing should come 
into complete control the principle of religious liberty 
would be endangered. That is the question of funda- 
mental importance just now, and we were urged to press 
our inquiries on that question with an eminent Chinese 
politician, well known in Christian circles. He promptly 
declared that there was not the slightest danger of the 
sacrifice of the principle of religious liberty, and sup- 
ported the statement made by many others to the effect 
that the opposition to Christianity is due’as a rule to its 
foreign connections. There is little doubt, however, 
that the left wing is anti-religious, as well as anti-Chris- 
tian. Moreover, the left wing is said to be responsible 
for propaganda, which after all is the chief weapon used 
in China at present, while the right wing is responsible 
chiefly for the military movements. But it must not be 
overlooked that every group of importance in China 
today believes that education is a function of govern- 
ment, arid that all schools must conform strictly to 
government standards. 
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We have received the impression that the Kuomintang 
is about the only group in China with a very definite 
program, a part of which is to compel the foreign powers 
to respect the sovereignty of China, and the first step 
would be a demand for treaties “equal and reciprocal.” 

As to the bearing of the program of the Nationalist 
party on Christian mission schools, long ago the govern- 
ment at Peking, which has been recognized for many 
years by foreign powers in general, issued regulations 
with reference to the registration of private schools in 
China. Those regulations have given much concern to 
missionaries, since they stipulate that no school can 
have government recognition that makes Bible study a 
required part of its curriculum or compels its students 
to attend religious services. Peking educational authori- 
ties also require that on the local board of managers of 
any school registering with the government the majority 
must be Chinese. These questions and others have been 
taken up with the educational authorities at Peking by able 
Chinese Christian leaders, and several months ago the 
opinion prevailed that the Department of Education 
would issue an interpretation of its regulations that would 
be more satisfactory to mission schools. Now our schools 
in East China are face to face with the possibility (proba- 
bility, many think) that in a few weeks they will be com- 
pelled to accept the regulations for private schools 
recently issued by the Nationalist government, which 
are still more drastic than those issued earlier by Peking, 
or else close their doors, with the prospect of seeing the 
property taken over by the educational authorities of 
the Nationalist government for their own use. In sec- 
tions where the Kuomintang has come into power there 
seems to be a strong determination that buildings 
erected for educational purposes shall be used for such 
purposes, and if foreign agencies do not meet all demands 
made on them their property may be seized and used for 
school purposes by the Chinese themselves. Just now 
the seizure of the property of Yale-in-China at Changsha 
is a striking illustration of the policy of the left wing of 
the Kuomintang. On the other hand, Boone University 
in Wuchang, where the influence of the right wing is 
stronger, has been permitted thus far to continue its 
work under a Chinese president, although the school has 
not formally registered. 

It is very hard to interpret the mind of even the Chinese 
Christians on certain aspects of the question of registra- 
tion of mission schools. Chinese patriotism seems 
to require that there be no question on the part of any 
organization as to its loyalty to the recognized govern- 
ment. It seems almost certain that under the Kuomin- 
tang, mission schools declining to meet all government 
requirements would first of all find a “strike” on the part 
of the students and a resignation of Chinese members of 
the faculty and board of managers, with the possibility 
that the property itself would be taken over by some 
Chinese group and used for school purposes. 

_Dr. Franklin, in a letter written at Swatow, tells of the 
situation in our mission schools at Kakchieh, where con- 
ditions were anything but tranquil. The students in 
Swatow Academy and the Girls’ School had begun to 
make demands on the faculty and to enlarge their propa- 
ganda against imperialism, which they have been led to 
believe is represented by foreigners in general, including 
those engaged at private educational institutions. The 
demands were excessive, yet the students, backed by 
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various elements, were generally in position to enforce 
their proposals. The faculty and trustees of Swatow 
Academy, for example, consented to all of the ten de- 
mands made by the students, and were immediately 
confronted with eight other demands. About that time ~ 
the entire Chinese faculty and board of trustees resigned, 
fearing possible violence on the part of the radical ele- 
ments in the community which encouraged the students 
to make all possible trouble. Chinese not sympathetic 
with the radicals run great danger of secret violence. 
The students at that time continued to reside in the 
school buildings and solicited funds in Swatow for their 
support while conducting their propaganda against “‘im- 
perialism” and the “running dogs of the imperialists.” 
They were supported by the various unions in Swatow 
whose representatives came over and harangued them. 
While this was the school situation, Dr. Franklin reports 
pleasant personal relations between students and the 
missionaries, and the feeling of the people in general 
toward American missionaries appeared cordial, though 
there is a widespread suspicion that the missionaries are 
supported by the “imperialistic” and “capitalistic” 
forces of the West. He preached to a friendly congrega- 
tion. Incidentally, there were four baptisms the week 
before his arrival, and a good many were recently bap- 
tized at Chaoyang. Nothing is strange in China. 

Dr. Franklin gives the facts regarding the student 
attack upon Missionary A. H. Page at Kakchieh, to- 
gether with Mr. Page’s own account of what came near 
abruptly closing his life work. This was the attack which 
the press reports spread as a missionary’s defence with 
a shotgun, resulting in the wounding of a number of 
students. We have already published the truth, show- 
ing that Mr. Page had no weapon and was viciously 
attacked unexpectedly by a group. The students how- 
ever claimed that he had seriously injured several of 
their number, and paraded bandaged students through 
the streets to arouse sentiment. The leading Swatow 
Chinese paper carried the story of an attack on striking 
students by an American missionary, charging that his 
wife pointed a pistol at them. While the American 
consul was disposed to press matters, it was found practi- 
cally impossible to get any justice, and pressure would 
only endanger the innocent Chinese Christians. This is 
the sort of thing that has to be borne patiently, along 
with others, in such a period of stress. Dr. Franklin 
warns us against thinking that such action as this at 
Swatow represents the thought of the people of China 
in general. Swatow is in the province that has cradled 
the Nationalist movement. It is one of the “reddist” 
spots in China. At Hopo, two days distant in the interior, 
the missionaries were having no trouble and the Chinese 
were very friendly; and the same was true at Sun Wu 
Hsien, eight days distant. 

Dr. Franklin describes the excitement occasioned by the 
story that twenty-seven babies had been murdered at a 
large Roman Catholic orphanage in Foochow. The most 
was made of this by China’s yellow journals, and of 
course there was intense excitement, in spite of explana- 
tions and denials. It was enough that the babies had 
died and were being buried all at the same time, and one 
of the articles that was sent out widely was calculated. 
to create a mob uprising. This occurred, with fatal 
results. This made the American consul unwilling that 
any of our missionaries should go far from Swatow. 
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i] F one were a prophet in China today and 
could secure the confidence of the people 
so that they would believe him, he would 
be the most popular man among us. All 
agree that the tide in China is running 
fast, but in what direction? Here is 
where we need the prophet whom we can 
believe. On the whole the Chinese Nationalists who are 
in the great majority feel that the tide is running up and 
toward the full and in their favor, while at the same time 
they insist that it is ebbing rapidly for ‘the foreigners 
and their interests in China. There are a great many 
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Whither Bound in China? 


BY FLOYD C. WILCOX 








Most of us believe that what is now taking place is 
essential but we all twinge under the pains of the rebirth, 
Some are committed to support of an evolutionary pro- 
cess of reform rather than a revolutionary one, but I am 
convinced that the western powers are so strongly en- 
trenched in China and are so greedy in holding what 
they have that China would struggle along for decades 
before she would find much freedom. I agree heartily 
with the present revolution and believe that it is the 
wisest course to take. To be sure there are many ex- 
cesses and much destruction, but it is this very excess 
and these outrages that awaken the western powers to 
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foreigners who believe this same thing and are anxious 
to leave the country before circumstances oblige them 
to leave. It is a difficult time for all who are strangers 
in this land and only those who can accommodate them- 
selves rapidly to the changes that are taking place are 
happy in the thought of a continued period of work in 
China. The missionary who is the most honored among 
us is the one who has been longest in China and still 
joyfully approves the course events are taking. 
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reality and make them more willing to deal justly with 
this country. It is but the final proof that the western 
powers in China would finally give way only to force of 
the most disturbing kind. 

Since the revolution in 1911 there has been almost 
constant internal warfare. 
fined to the part of China north of the Yangtse River 
which cuts China in two, north and south, much as our 
Mississippi cuts our country east and west. The north 
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has seen a weary struggle on the part of the militarists 


| for personal power. They got what money they could 


from foreign powers and then when that fount ran dry 


| began to rob their own people. It has been a beastly 


struggle without a moral principle involved except on 
paper. On paper every campaign has been fought for 
the freedom of the people but each war has resulted in 
a worse slavery. In the south Doctor Sun Yat Sen 
kept alive a moral ideal and today it has burst into 
full flame. 

In this rebirth of an eastern nation why is it neces- 
sary that there should be anti-foreign feeling? It is 
present in the first place because of a traditional dislike 
of foreigners. We Americans at home have the same 
feeling to a large extent. But that is a passing phase. 
In the second place it is present because foreigners have 
been too aggressive against a passive and an unarmed 
people. The Chinese by nature are deeply non-resistant. 
The foreign powers in China in reality have been im- 
perialistic and individual foreigners have been im- 
perialistic in their attitude toward the Chinese. Of 
missionaries it is more proper to use the word paternal- 
istic; we have too often treated them like children and 
many still believe that they have not grown-up. Too 
often when the difference is one of psychology we con- 
clude that they are still children. In the third place 
imperialism has meant the more or less permanent occu- 
pation of Chinese sections, developing them, and declar- 
ing them sovereign not under China but under one of the 
western powers in China. These are called concessions 
and they are highly irritant to the Chinese. In Hankow, 
which has recently come under the control of the south- 
erners, there is a British, a French, and a Japanese con- 
cession, each one a little island absolutely independent 
in every way from Chinese law and control. The British 
concession in that city has already come under the con- 
trol of the Chinese in this way. A kind of terrorism was 
instituted for a few days by irresponsible extremists so 
that the foreigners became afraid of their lives and went 
for protection on board the foreign ships in the harbor. 


’ These ships later sailed for Shanghai. The concession, 


thus deserted by the foreigners, was taken over by re- 
sponsible authorities and is now administered by them. 
In my opinion the British will never be permitted to regain 
administrative control of their concession. Private prop- 
erty was not seized although some of it suffered damage. 
This method of eviction will probably be employed with 
success elsewhere. Thus we have revolution. 

Why is it necessary that there should be an anti- 
Christian feeling? Chiefly because Christianity has 
relied upon the benefits secured under what the Chinese 
call the unjust treaties signed by China practically under 
duress in many instances. Thus missionary work is re- 
garded as the right hand of imperialism, the gloved hand 
extended under the guise of religion. The very aspect of 
imperialism is anathema to all Chinese today, and any 
connection with it by Christian Missions calls for a con- 
demnation of Christianity itself. This explains why 
many missionaries have urged the cancellation of the 
unequal treaties and the negotiation of justones. They are 
unwilling to appear to preach the gospel of Christ and to 
be backed up by gunboats if necessary to protect them. 

Christianity is opposed also because it is a religion, 
and a very aggressive one. The educated extremists 


say, “We are living today in the house of Science. In 
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that house there can be no altar to superstition. Every 
religion, some say all religion, has elements of supersti- 
tion. Religion is the drug of the people. Therefore we 
can have no religion at all and cannot permit any to 
flourish.” A great deal of propaganda of this sort has 
been carried on during the last two years but it is gradu- 
ally dying out. 

About their own affairs the Chinese differ as much as 
any other people. But in the achievement of what they 
call equality among the nations and in their fight against 
imperialism all the people are one, even those who are 
enemies on every other ground. The north and the 
south fight bitterly, but each approves whatever for the 
good of China the other does and proceeds to do likewise. 
It seems to me that if the Chinese can be brought to- 
gether on this ground, that of fighting the foreigner to 
eliminate imperialism, then China perhaps may get a 
taste of sweetness from the bitterness of suffering. 

The result of all this upon the Christian Chinese, the 
Chinese church, and the Christian institutions in China 
has been very gratifying. Those Chinese of ability who 
have declined to come forward and take the responsibility 
of leadership are now undertaking it. In some places 
where the accusation of being the “running dogs of 
imperialism” has been flung at them they have probably 
gone too far in assuming responsibilities and will make 
serious errors. But that is to be expected and the gain 
in character and experience will compensate for what 
material loss there may be. In the East China Mission 
we have already gone far in giving’ up leadership to the 
Chinese so that there is possible no revolution among us. 
Of the twelve high schools with which we are connected 
in this mission, only one of them has a missionary prin- 
cipal. Mr. T. K. Van, whom I chose out of his college 
graduating class eleven years ago, is now the principal 
of the high school with which I was so long connected in 
Ningpo. He has had two years of study in America and 
is considered the foremost high school leader in this part 
of China. He has had opportunities to go elsewhere 
but has decided to stay there where he has always 
worked. Mr. Van and I worked together for many 
years in Ningpo and he is now carrying on what we two 
so long did together. 

Some of you may think that because the Chinese are 
more and more assuming responsibility for their work 
it is now time for American churches to reduce their 
giving. I want to make it as clear as possible that the 
Christian church in China would interpret that as a 
lack of confidence in them on your part. Their great 
task now is that of taking over administrative control of 
Christian churches and organizations. They have the 
capacity for this and are making a much larger success 
than was generally anticipated. Another kind of control 
where their capacity is more limited is financial control. 
They are asking if you have enough confidence in them 
to relinquish administrative control of the Christian 
work in China which you by your gifts have founded and 
still continue your gifts. To reduce your gifts to missions 
at this time when questions of administrative control 
are so acute would be to cripple the whole process and 
gravely endanger the final result. 

Back of every scare headline you see in your papers 
you must feel and share the desire of a great people to 
be free. Catastrophe may overtake some of us but the 
work will go on just the same, and it is our hope that 











should any sacrifice be necessary here and there, it will 
in its own way contribute to the good end which is set 
before us. Christian life in China is inextricably bound 
up with Christian life in America and one cannot suffer 
or perish without great harm coming to the other. It is 










aA.OR many years it has been the custom in 
GS] Shaohsing for the three churches (Angli- 

ij can, Baptist and China Inland Mission) 
%)| to unite for a special week of evangelism 
e((j during the first week in the China New 
ji Year. On account of the civil war in 
= this province it was found impracticable 
to hold these meetings this year. Rather than let all 
opportunity for getting together pass it was decided to 
hold meetings for prayer on Tuesdays and Fridays of 
each week during the crisis. One of these meetings was 
held yesterday under unusual circumstances. The 
northern soldiers had just evacuated Shaohsing and the 
southern soldiers were beginning to come in. The propa- 
ganda bureau of the Kuomintang was resuming its work 
in the city. Whether there would be any attack upon 
the churches by the Anti-Christian Society was uncer- 
tain. It was in such an atmosphere that the meeting 
which I now report took: place. 

After the prayer meeting one young pastor suggested 
the advisability of calling on the officers of the southern 
forces to secure a proclamation protecting the churches 
and Christian schools. Under the treaties granting pro- 
tection to Christian institutions this has been the uni- 
versal practice. Another pastor suggested that the very 
fact that we had asked for special protection at this 
time would probably excite the Anti-Christian society 
to greater efforts against the church. This man, who is 
a pastor at large for the district, said that in all his 
addresses to country Christians during these days he 
was emphasizing the fact that their dependence must be 
upon God and not upon any outside body. 

The next speaker was a doctor from the Christian 
Hospital who said that we should all realize that we 
were both Christians and citizens and that as citizens of 
China we had a right to be Christians, no matter what 
government was in power. He said that it was his duty 
to stay by his work in the Hospital no matter what per- 
secution might come to him and that by the same token 
the preacher should remain by his task of preaching the 
gospel. If trouble makers tried to break up church 
services the only thing to do was to let them have their 
say out and then go on peacefully as though nothing had 
happened. 

The oldest pastor in the group said that he thoroughly 
approved what had just been said. It would be hard to 
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the hope of your missionaries that behind the curtain of 
desolating war and the fierce struggle to be free you may 
see a nation Christian in its own name and in its own 
right and responsible to no one for its sustenance. 





The Fidelity of Chinese Christians in the Present Crisis 
; BY A. F. UFFORD OF SHAOHSING, EAST CHINA 
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Shanghai Baptist College, Shanghai, East China. 





show the humble spirit that had been outlined, but he 
believed that only in this way could attacks from the 
Anti-Christian society be met. He thought though that 
should these attacks become very general and severe all 
Christian leaders should do their utmost to answer the at- 
tacks by articles in the pape’s and in public places which 
would show in a Christian spirit the falsity of charges 
brought against the churches. 

The second doctor from the Christian Hospital spoke 
emphasizing the necessity of showing a spirit such as Paul 
showed when persecuted. He also stressed the import- 
ance of Christians calling in a friendly way on officials of 
the new government and leaders of the Kuomintang in 
order that there might be a better mutual understanding 
between church and other leaders as to the aims of each. 

The spirit of the old pastor was characteristic of the 
whole group. This pastor was in his place at Do Fang 
K’eo in 1900 and is still there. In 1900 when the Boxer 
trouble was sweeping across Northern China he con- 
tinued at his post in the preaching hall. Outsiders com- 
ing in would ask him if he had not heard that Christians 
were being murdered in the north and how long he ex- 
pected to continue preaching in the Shaohsing church. 
To each inquirer his reply was, “Until the day they take 
my head also.” 

The little group of male missionaries who have been 
permitted to remain in the station during the weeks of 
uncertainty through which we have passed since January 
27, when all women and children were called out by 
consular order, came away from the meeting with a feel- 
ing of exhilaration. Whatever the future may have in 
store for us we are sure that the thing upon which Jesus 
said He would build His church, a living faith, is here in 
the Shaohsing churches. 

There are things in connection with the war that are 
most distressing, that make the heart ache and the blood 
boil. These, however, are the things that are character- 
istic of all wars and will be until sane counsels among the 
nations have made war by statute the accursed thing 
which it is in practice. There are also incidents like the 
above that deepen faith in God and man and cause the 
missionary to send up a prayer of thanksgiving on behalf 
of the stalwart comrades of the cross with whom he 1s 
associated. I thank God that my life has been led among 
such men and women and that it is now my privilege to 
share with them some of these deep soul experiences. 
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Special Features at Chicago 


BY COE HAYNE 


Pedro, Chief of the Sweepers 


T SUN-UP, shortly after the day of the 
H great decision that was to affect his 
whole after life, Pedro Cachopero, barely 


his native village, to begin a twenty-five 

mile journey on foot to Jaro, Iloilo, where 

< the Baptist Industrial School for boys 
(now Central Philippine College) is located. Pedro’s 
parents were his companions on this memorable trip. 
After many protests the mother had surrendered to the 


PEDRO CACHOPERO 


arguments of her husband, who had urged his own lack 
of education as the main reason why they should deprive 
themselves of the needed help of their oldest child. The 
elder Cachopero was a farmer and owned patches of 
valley land where he grew rice, sugar cane, cocoanuts and 
bananas; his cattle grazing on the unfenced hillsides 
required watching, and Pedro had proved to be a good 
‘quero as well as a competent assistant during the 
Planting season. 

Pedro carried in a small bundle two or three extra 
cotton garments; his father carried a blanket for his bed 
and a pillow freshly stuffed with the white fluffy down of 


the cotton tree. All three were barefooted and wore wide- 
brimmed straw hats. On their twenty-five mile journey 
they passed through two villages, at one of which, at 
mid-day, they stopped to purchase a meal of boiled meat 
and sweet rice cakes fried in deep fat. 

During the first day or two at the school Pedro was 
happy; his parents were with him. But when they left 
for home he was plunged into a grief that increased as 
night closed in. As he lay weeping in the dark a Filipino 
youth came to the side of his rattan cot and talked softly 
to him until he fell asleep. Pedro does not forget 
how Victoriano Diamonon, his fifteen-year-old student 
teacher, helped him overcome his homesickness.. Vic- 
toriano kept Pedro near him as much as possible even 
during the daytime and outside of the recitation periods. 
Pedro remembers gratefully the Bible stories that his 
young teacher told him when they were together. Vic- 
toriano, a six-grader, was a missionary in the best sense 
of the term; he used all of his talents as a good steward. 
The lessons he taught he had barely learned when he 
utilized them for the benefit of others. 

A letter by Victoriano Diamonon sent to boys in 
America in 1908 (Pedro’s second year at Jaro) reveals 
the heart of this youth who was both teacher and com- 
panion of scores of boys at Jaro: 


Dear Boys of America: I want to tell you about our Jaro 
Industrial School. It is now three years old (1908). We 
study ordinary subjects every day and especially Bible, as 
the purpose of building this school was to teach Bible. Every- 
body is free, as we have our self-government. All the officers 
are voted by us. I was the second President of the (school) 
Republic. This February we had 251 boys. All these boys 
had to work every day, for we don’t want any snobs in our 
school. Many of them don’t know how to work and we ought 
to teach them, for we know that the Filipinos cannot get in- 
dependence if they don’t know how to work. We have all 
kinds of work, such as planting sugar cane and rice, carpenter- 
ing, tinning, shoemaking, hat-making, etc. These must be 
done by them else they cannot eat. 

But the importance is that all the boys know the truth 
about Jesus Christ and truth shall make them saved. 

We like to play baseball, and everybody in the school, the 
smallest boys even, play baseball every day except Sunday. 
There are about fifty boys studying telegraphy and several 
boys can send and receive messages. So dear boys, please 
help us to pray to God that He may soften the hearts of these 
boys, as we pray for it every day; for I am a boy, sixteen 
years of age, and want to help my country. 

VICTORIANO DIAMONON. 


In time Victoriano came to the United States to com- 
plete his education. At the University of Iowa he 
received the degree of Ph.D., his thesis being “The 
Development of Self-Government in the Philippines.” 
At the present writing he is the dean of the College of 
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Philosophy and Literature in the University of Manila 
and holds an important office in the Department of 
Justice at Manila. 

Now to return to our schoolboy. Pedro was so small 
that Mr. Valentine, the principal, did not give him tasks 
in the fields at once. He became one of the sweepers 
under the kind direction of Mrs. Valentine. With brooms 
made of the mid-ribs of cocoanut palm leaves, Pedro 
and his fellow sweepers advanced in line across the floors 
of the school and living rooms, putting dirt to flight and 
thereby firmly establishing their places in the life of the 
institution. In two years Pedro became chief of the 
sweepers. 

In the course of time Pedro was advanced to an out- 
door job—that of vaguero, herder of cattle. Courage 
and a superior sort of self-control were demanded of 
Pedro and his cowboy associates in almost nightly 
maneuvers to outwit a particularly morose old water 
buffalo who objected to a stall and a rope tied to the 
ring in his nose. 

The Jaro Industrial School, organized in 1905 by the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society in answer to 
a demand for a definite type-of instruction for Fili- 
pino boys (it became co-educational in 1925), now 
known as the Central Philippine College, is a fine expres- 
sion of the missionary spirit of the Christian church in 
the Orient. It has been blessed with consecrated 
teachers who have taken stock of the individual apti- 
tudes of the boys intrusted to their care. 

Pedro found Jesus at the Jaro school. A consciousness 
of the Saviour’s comradeship came to him gradually 
through association with persons whose daily living was 
a confession of their loyalty to the Great Teacher. When 
he was in his early teens he went with other boys on 
Sunday afternoons, under the direction of Miss Anna 
Johnson, to the neighboring barrios (villages) to help 
in Bible school work, thus transmitting at once what he 
had learned in his morning Sunday school class. 

At seventeen, as the result of the recommendation of 


Rev. A. E. Bigelow, one of the missionaries at the Jaro 
school, Pedro began extended gospel itineraries to re- 
mote and neglected villages throughout Iloilo and 
Capiz. He participated annually in these evangelistic 
tours in company with older native workers until he left 
the Panay provinces for the United States in 1920. A 
need for extension schools in the destitute villages near 
Jaro was met to a degree when the mission school sent 
out its own students as half-time teachers, the several 
villages furnishing the school houses. 

Pedro’s varied experiences as a schoolteacher in Iloilo 
began when he was fourteen years old. The day he took 
up his duties he gave English lessons to children who 
neither understood nor spoke a word of English; he 
found himself in a floorless, one-roomed hut before a 
row of flashing black eyes that watched him curiously. 
He drew a picture (?) of a cat upon the little blackboard 
which comprised his only equipment. He now confesses 
that he was considerably less at ease than the children 
who laughed at his cat. 

“Cat!” said he, pointing at the drawing. He asked 
each child to utter the strange word. Then he made the 
sounds indicated by the letters c-a-t. Thus began his 
interminable round of duties as an instructor of Filipino 
boys and girls. 

The chief of the sweepers eventually became one ol 
the teachers in the Jaro Industrial School. In the School 
Republic he held the high office of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. (The Republic of Central Philippine 
College, a student organization, still maintains disci- 
pline in the school.) During 1918-1920 Pedro was 


‘principal of a government grade school within walking 


distance of the mission school, which he continued to 
make his home. 

When Pedro came to America he earned his passage 
as a cook’s helper on board the S. S. West Ison. At 
Selma, California, he found employment in the home of 
a member of the local Baptist church, to whom Mission- 
ary Bigelow had written a letter in his behalf. 
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Central Philippine College early fostered a love for 
hard work; from the beginning it has been the home of 
working students. The boys labored in the field and 
workshop with their teachers. While its present policy 
is to train native leadership, giving opportunities to all 
classes of students, rich and poor, and boys are not 
entered in classes primarily to teach them trades, yet 
the school is still a place where many students are given 
employment. President Stuart writes that with the 
exception of the teachers there is not today “a single 
employee on the whole sixty-five acre farm, campus, 
school, and institution, beside the student labor.” 

During his year as a member of the senior class of 
Selma (California) High School, and during his four 
yerrs at Linfield College, Pedro Cachopero gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity to gain a higher edu- 
cition by working with his hands as well as with his 
head. His activities as a working student have been 
varied. At Selma he was the assistant janitor of a public 
school building. At Linfield he split 120 cords of wood. 
During summer vacations he worked on ranches and 
highways. ‘The summer marked by President Harding’s 
visit to Alaska found him at work in one of the great 
Alaskan salmon fisheries. 

During the summer of 1926 Pedro was a member of 
a gospel team that covered 6,000 miles and visited 100 
schoolhouses and churches in Maine. He considers that 
itinerary one of the most profitable experiences of his 
life. 

Pedro will complete his theological course at the 
Newton Theological Institution in 1928. The spirit of 
missions is reflected in his declaration to return to his 
native land. What he will find there after his years of 
absence has been defined by a Filipino boy who followed 
Pedro at Jaro. “Happiness,” said Engracio Alora, 
valedictorian of his class, “is not found by seeking it 
but by serving those who need our service. ... We 
will be held responsible in proportion to the amount of 
knowledge and information that we have.” 
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Why Iloilo Calls Me 
By PEDRO CACHOPERO, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


When I was a small lad my father and mother took 
me twenty-five miles on foot from the little village where 
we lived to the Boys’ Industrial School at Jaro, Iloilo. 
They left me there in the kind hands of the missionaries, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. O. Valentine. I traveled the distance 
lightly, little thinking what it all meant. When my 


parents left me and I realized that I would not see them 
again for many weeks, I was very sad for about a week. 
I never returned to my home to remain any great length 
During eleven years that mission school was 

Such as I am I owe to Jaro (now Central 
Jaro has been to me both father 


of time. 
my home. 
Philippine College). 


and mother, nor can Jaro disown me any more than a 
father or mother can disown a son. 

After completing the grammar grades I remained at 
Jaro as teacher in the lower grades while attending the 
government high school two miles away. At the mission 
school I was introduced to Christ through daily con- 
tacts with the Christlike lives of the missionaries. 

I was sixteen years of age when the missionaries sent 


ON THE WAY HOME FROM KETCHIKAN, ALASKA ON THE S. S. QUEEN 
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me out with others on my first gospel tour to distant 
towns and villages. I remember the utter wretchedness 
of the lives of the people in the places untouched by the 
gospel. How careless, indolent and reckless they were! 
Their days and nights were spent in quarreling and 
drinkng. Their indifference to the welfare of them- 
selves, their neighbors and their communities was be- 
trayed by their personal appearance and the unsanitary 
condition of their houses, yards and streets. On the 
other hand, going to neighboring villages where the 
gospel had been preached I could see a decided difference. 
There the people were kindly disposed toward one an- 
other; they were meditative and thoughtful, taking 
active interest in their homes, their neighbors and their 
communities. They were busy building little chapels 
and schoolhouses. On the whole these communities had 
the Christlike spirit. 

What the religion of Jesus Christ means to my country 
I can explain by two contrasting pictures. My country 
without Christ reminds me of a common waste-paper 
basket that day after day is filled with trash and filth. 
As soon as filled its contents are dumped upon the ground 
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to be burned or buried. On the other hand the village 
with Christ reminds me of a storage battery. That 
battery is able to serve its owner in many ways if it js 
kept charged. So the lives. transformed by the gospel 
charged with the power and light of Jesus from on high, 
cannot help but be of service to their communities. If 
the villages, towns, cities and provinces of the Philippine 
Islands are changed from waste-paper baskets into 
batteries it will be because Christian people in America 
have helped to send to my country the gospel which 
alone is able to bring about the transformation. 

In this work I wish to do my part. I have been in 
America seven years studying in college and seminary. 
I have one more year at Newton. I have in mind a vast 
territory in southeastern Iloilo recently allocated to the 
Baptists. There the material and spiritual resources are 
untapped. There thousands of children and young men 
and women are longing for the advantages which have 
come to comparatively few of us. The conditions there 
and elsewhere in the Philippines cause my heart to yearn 
for home. (That is the spirit which animates all the 
members of the Cabinet of Youth.) 


The International Cabinet of Youth 


NOVEL and intensely interesting pro- 

gram feature of the Northern Baptist 

Convention in Chicago will be Young 
People’s Night, Thursday, June 2. Young 
We _~¢<j men and women of various races and na- 
K OLOy tionalities who have the welfare of human 
<= society at heart will give a series of brief, 
genuine declarations of life purposes as a demonstration 
of missionary motive and achievement. 

The subject written across the hearts of these twelve 
young people will be the theme of the Convention, Jesus 
Christ the World’s Only Hope. They have been an- 
nounced upon the Convention program as The Interna- 
tional Cabinet of Youth. 

The life story of one of these young people appears in 
this number of Missions. Their impressive messages 
will be given from the platform of the Northern Baptist 
Convention and issued in a volume published by the 
Department of Missionary Education. This mission 
study help for the ensuing year will be of an unusual 
nature by reason of the contributions these young people 
are making. Copies of the book will be on sale at the 
Convention after the demonstration. 

Those named in the brief sketches that follow have 
been nominated for the International Cabinet of Youth. 
The materials for the remaining six were not available 
when these pages were made ready for the press. 


Yo KAWAMURA 

Yo Kawamura says that her Christian life is the wedding 
of home and foreign missionary influences. Her mother came 
to America, after Yo was ten years of age, to study home 
economics and fell under the benign influences of the mission- 
aries at the Japanese Home for Women and at the Japanese 
Baptist Church in Seattle. Yo’s first intimation of the mean- 
ing of Christianity was received when she heard her mother 
offer grace at mealtime when the mother returned to Japan. 
Yo was sent by her mother to the Sunday school of the Bap- 
tist Church in Tokyo that is now Masaki Tabernacle. Into 


the membership she was baptized. Later she attended the 
schools at Yokohama and Sendai conducted by the mission- 
aries of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Miss Kawamura desires to fit herself for religious work 


KAWAMURA SAN 


in Japan and was encouraged by the Woman’s Society 0 
come to the United States for that purpose. She has been 
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> Village ## studying at the University of Michigan and Butler Univer- 
That & sity. At the latter institution she expects to receive in June 
3 if it is fH the degree of Master of Arts. 


ATALOA 

Chickasaw custom gives Ataloa (Little Song) the right to 
be called princess. Her great grandfather was a recognized 
chief of the tribe. One of her earliest recollections is of the 
coming of “Father” Murrow, with saddle bags flapping, to 
the Tishomingo River country, Oklahoma, and of the gather- 
ing of the Chickasaw people from far and near to hear him 
preach. Her mother and grandmother were converted under 
his ministry and her father and mother were married by him 
in accordance with the Indian law. After preparing for col- 
lege in the public schools of Oklahoma, Ataloa entered the 
University of Redlands. She is at present taking a course at 
Columbia University leading to the degree of Master of Arts. 
Her progress in music has been marked. Her plaintive con- 
tralto voice is eminently fitted for the Indian songs she sings. 
She looks forward to her appointed work at Bacone College 
as a teacher of music. Because she is typically American the 
Board of Education has asked her to attend the Northern 
Baptist Convention as a member of the International Cabi- 
net of Youth, as well as a worthy representative of the great 
body of Baptist students in American colleges. Ataloa says: 
“Sometimes I am introduced as 100 percent American. If 
worthy of any title of that nature I should like to be called 
100 percent International.”’ New York broadcasting stations 
have made it possible for many to hear her voice. Those who 
attend the Northern Baptist Convention will have the privi- 
lege of hearing her in person. 


REUBEN MARC 

Reuben Marc was born of missionary parents at Trou-du- 
Nord, Haiti, and from earliest manhood has assisted his father 
in outlying mission stations as a teacher of the Bible. When 
he graduated with highest honors from the University of Haiti 
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at Port au Prince, he was commissioned by the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society to conduct one of the elementary 
schools which were established after Rev. A. Groves Wood 
was sent to Haiti as general missionary. After the comple- 
tion of his training for the ministry at Newton, Mr. Marc will 
find a fruitful field in his native country as a leader in young 
people’s work. 


OSWALD TARK 


OswaALD TARK 

Oswald Tark of Estonia has traveled hundreds of miles on 
foot and in small sail boats in company with other Christian 
young men and women in his native land to reach remote 
villages untouched by the evangelical message. Assisted bv 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society he came to the 
United States two years ago for his theological training at 
Newton Centre. He hopes to have a part in an organized 
movement for young people upon his return to Estonia. One 
of his most vivid impressions of world friendship was the 
coming of the Ship of Fellowship to European war sufferers, 
sent by Northern Baptists under the sponsorship of the 
Foreign Mission Societies. 


JOHANNES NORGAARD 

Johannes Norgaard, Denmark, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Copenhagen (there are two ministers in this par- 
ish), has been in the United States two years as a student at 
Rochester Theological Seminary and the Divinity School of 
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the University of Chicago. Formerly a student of the Uni. 
versity of Copenhagen, at the close of the World War he 
was a pastor in a rural district of Denmark. He relates that 
the war had a peculiarly depressing effect upon the youth of 
his country. He declares that he learned for the first time the 
meaning of world brotherhood when Secretary Franklin of 
the Foreign Mission Society and President Hunt visited Den. 
mark at the close of the war. Their message to him and others 
of his brother ministers was to the effect that Baptists in 
America were ready to help in the training of a Baptist minis. 
try in Denmark. Mr. Norgaard accepted the invitation of the 


JOHANNES NORGAARD 


Foreign Mission Society to come to the United States to con 
tinue his studies. His account of the development of democ- 
racy in religious affairs forms one of the interesting chapter: 
in the book that will be issued by the Department of Mission- 
ary Education as supplementary reading in connection with 
the standard mission study book, namely Coavert’s Th 
Essentially Missionary Character of Christianity. 


Former Hopi Snake Clansman to Visit Chicago 


e a TEVE QUONESTIWA is one of the most 


picturesque characters among the Chris- 
tian Hopi Indians of Arizona. When still 
a boy his uncle, Lomamba, a former 
snake chief of Shipaulovi, chose him as 
his successor and gave him a two-years’ 
training before the old man died and was 
buried among the rocks at the foot of Second Mesa. 
Steve’s maternal aunt, who had thecare of the boy, refused 
to take into her house the ¢zponi, the cherished bunch 


o 


of feathers in which the god of the Snake clan is sup- 
posed to reside. Consequently it became an object of 
contention between the more ambitious Snake men of 
the village, and finally became the property of the pres- 
ent Snake priest of this particular Hopi village. 
Quonestiwa described for me the method of capturing 
the rattlesnakes employed by the Snake priests of 
Shipaulovi. At about.ten o’clock in the morning of the 
first day of the ceremonial ‘snake-hunt they filed down 
the trail leading northward, their naked bodies painted 
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with a red earth brought from the Grand Cajion. The 
night had been spent in the kiva where the priests had 
engaged in preparatory ceremonies, sleeping heavily 
after smoking a weed used in honor of the god residing in 
the ipont. Some carried sticks tipped with flat pieces of 
iron, while others carried hoes. The chief priest carried 
a bag of sacred meal and a special kit of bone instru- 
ments wrapped in a cloth. 

Soon a hunter called out that he had discovered a 
rattlesnake. The priests surrounded the bush sheltering 
the serpent, and all Hopi present who were uninitiated 
into the Snake clan were ordered away. Then Chief 
Lomamba gave meal to his nephew and told him to 
throw some to the snake, after which he gave meal to 
the other Snake men. Meal was thrown to the snake 
and to the sun. The priests chanted their prayers to the 
rain god and called upon the rattlesnake that had come 
from the underworld to be a good brother and not harm 
them. Had there been two snakes together, the Hopi 
would have ignored them, knowing that it is favorable to 
the gods to capture only the snakes that are found singly. 

With a stick tipped with eagle feathers a priest suc- 
ceeded in making the snake uncoil and crawl from under 
the bush, whereupon Lomamba commanded two men 
who were armed with sticks to make the capture. When 
the snake had been effectually pinned down a hoe was 
placed under its lower jaw. Then one of the hunters 
thrust into the snake’s mouth one of the thin iron tools 
and by revolving the handle ever so slightly pried the 
creature’s mouth wide open. 

Kneeling in the sand, Lomamba commanded his 
apprentice to come near and watch his movements 
closely. Bending low the priest revealed to the boy 
the venom glands along both cheek bones of the serpent. 

“What do you see?” asked Lomamba. 

“T do not know,” said Quonestiwa, the novice. 

“You see bags holding poison. Now watch everything 
that I do.” 

From his roll of cloth Lomamba took a bone having a 
sharp hook at one end. With this instrument he slashed 
the rattler’s venom glands. 

After this ordeal the snake was released. It lay very still. 

The chief called a young Hopi from a distance and 
commanded him to pick up the rattlesnake. 

“The boy did not want him,” said Steve Quonestiwa 
when relating the incident. “He cried and tried to beg 
of. But the priests circled around and sang to the snake 
and threw meal to him. Then they asked the snake not 
tohurt the boy, and by and by the boy picked him up.”’ 

It is not generally known that the rattlesnakes used in 
the ceremonies of the Snake clan are made harmless by 
methods similar to the one described above. 

In the light of what follows the above interview, which 
frst appeared in By-paths to Forgotten Folks, may have 
tenewed interest to readers of MIssIoNs. 

Work among the Hopi was begun by the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society in November, 
1901, by Miss Mary McLean. Confronted by the deep- 
‘ated superstitions of centuries she found the work 
of introducing a knowledge of the gospel doubly difficult 
because of the lack of a competent interpreter. One day 
Steve Quonestiwa heard her speaking in the plaza of his 
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pueblo village. He understood the English language and 
noted the absurd twists given to Miss McLean’s state- 
ments by the interpreter to nullify their effect. Steve 
was at the time not a Christian, but he did not share the 
hostile feeling of the Hopi against the white woman who 
had come to disturb their peace. At the close of the 
service Steve volunteered his services as Miss McLean’s 
interpreter. He testifies today that it was not long be- 
fore the gospel he translated into the language of his 
people found lodgment in his own heart. He accepted 
Christ and forfeited a place of great influence in the 
Snake clan. 

Steve has found great joy in his work as interpreter, 
and after nearly twenty-five years in this and many 
other activities in connection with the work of the Sun- 
light Mission is coming as a delegate to the Northern 


STEVE QUONESTIWA, HOPI INTERPRETER 


Baptist Convention in Chicago, where his strong testi- 
mony to the transforming power of Christ’s love will be 
heard. He believes that God selected him for a special 
ministry among the Hopi people even as Jeremiah was 
chosen, before he was born. At the Convention he will 
join Indians from other widely separated mission fields 
in holding an inter-tribal council of North American 
Indians. He will possibly for the first time meet the 
Crow of Montana, Paiute and Shoshone of Nevada, 
Mono of California, the Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne, 
Apache, Arapaho, and members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma. John Frost, a Crow, and Rev. G. 
W. Hicks, of the Kiowa Mission, will give “Jesus Talks” 
at the time Steve Quonestiwa speaks. 


MISSIONS is indebted to Mr. Hayne for the portraits and sketches of members 
of the International Cabinet of Youth, and for this story of Quonestiwa 
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A Prayer for Strength 


LORD GOD, strong and mighty, we would draw near 

to Thee, confessing our weakness, beseeching Thee to 
make us strong. We would be strong in body, that we may 
do our work in life well and cheerfully. We would be 
strong in heart, full of courage, holding pain and danger 
cheap when they lie in the way of duty. We would be 
strong in love; make us warmhearted, true friends, loving 
our neighbors as ourselves and loving Thee with all our 
heart and soul and strength. We would be strong in faith, 
ever trusting in the victory of good over evil; strong in hope, 
undaunted by seeming defeat, always looking beyond the 
mists and clouds of time into the clear shining of the eternal 
life; strong in patience, bearing our burdens, suffering our 
pains quietly and without reproach toward men or rebellion 
against Thee. Hear our prayer, O Lord, who art our 
Strength and our Redeemer, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Others , 


‘Lord, help me live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way, 
That even-when I kneel to pray 
My prayer shall be for—OTHERS. 


Help me in all the work I do 

To ever be sincere and true, 

And know that all I’d do for You 
Must needs be done for—OTHERS. 


Let “Self” be crucified and slain 
And buried deep; and all in vain 
My efforts be to rise again 
Unless to live for—OTHERS. 


And when my work on earth is done 
And my new work in heaven begun, 
May I forget the crown I’ve won, 
While thinking still of—OTHERs. 


Others, Lord, yes, others, 
Let this my motto be: 
“Help me to live for others, 
' That I may live like Thee.” 
—Charles D. Meigs. 


Imparting Worth to Life 


Matt. 16:24. For what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul? 

The religion of Jesus imparts new and wondrous worth 
to life. How? By revealing to man two things—God’s 
nature and his own. By showing him the divinity that 
beats within his own breast. By disclosing to him his 
close relationship to a loving, all merciful Father. By 
opening to him the possibilities of his own nature, when 











—— 


that nature is wrought upon by the divine Friend and 
Saviour. The ennobled conception of God which Jesus 
introduced involves a similarly ennobled conception of 
man. Thus Christianity has exalted man’s view of him- 
self and given him a new sense of the worth of his soul. 
It has lifted him out of the doubt of speculation into the 
light of immortal existence and divine sonship. For 
Jesus sets the value of the individual soul over against 
the whole world. 

In regard to this conception of the soul, its dignity and 
worth, the race has been a new one since Jesus taught it, 
and so far as His religion has gone. The proof of this is 
plain. Do you think the North American Indian had as 
high a conception of his nature, of manhood, of life and 
character, or as true an idea of man’s dignity and capaci- 
ties and value, as had the Pilgrims and Puritans who 
landed on his shores to found a new nation? Of course 
not, you say. But what measures the difference? The 
religion of Jesus. 

This has taught men the true worth of their own souls, 
and so infused that worth into their character and pur- 
poses, and brought into being Christian civilization. 
Christianity has changed the world’s ideals, so that the 
fierce and brutal barbarian has given place to that son 
of the Highest, the Christian gentleman. Slowly through 
long struggle humanity has been rising toward the superb 
and supreme manliness of Jesus Christ. His ideals are 
recognized as the true and ultimate ones. His character 
is appraised as the one model. His teachings are ac- 
cepted as the highest given to man for the realization of 
the divine plan and purpose. Men differ in points of 
creed and ecclesiastical polity, but all know that they 
owe to Jesus Christ the idea and impulse of a life of 
infinite worth irradiated by the hope of a glorious im- 
mortality. 


Love Stronger than Death 


Of the nature of the life to come Jesus said little. . . . 
The striking phrase attributed to Him in the New 
Testament is ‘Eternal Life,’ which in the Fourth Gos- 
pel is defined in the following terms: “And this is life 
eternal, that they should know Thee the only true God, 
and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus Christ” 
(John 17:3). To Him immortality was life, raised to its 
highest degree and experienced in and through fellow- 
ship with God. 


The love that triumphed over temptation, subtle sin, 
treachery, anguish, hatred and agony, was not produced 
by nerve cells alone. ‘Fearfully and wonderfully made” 
may be said preeminently of Jesus of Galilee. Yet when 
that marvelously sensitive instrument was hung on the 
cross the far most wonderful love did not die. It lived 
on, and still lives. I would have that immortal love ani- 
mate my spirit that being born from above I may know 
the power of His resurrection.—Charles E. Burton. 
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LET US NOT LOSE POISE 


The danger is that we shall lose our poise in regard to 
the history that is making before our eyes in China, be- 
cause of the reports of atrocities involving American 
women, and the acts of cruelty and inhumanity that 
accompany war, whether domestic or international. We 
may also incline to yield too readily to the assumptions 
of newspaper correspondents who, seeing and interview- 
ing refugee missionaries in Shanghai, leap to the con- 
clusion that Christian missions have utterly collapsed 
and that all the sacrificial work of a century has been in 
vain. The time requires patience and poise. Amid all 
the swift movements, of one thing we may reassure our- 
selves. Jesus Christ has entered China to stay. 
Christianity as allied to the foreigners and identified with 
western civilization, commercialism, capitalism and im- 
perialism, may find itself antagonized and alien. Chris- 
tian institutions built and.controlled by foreign mission 
agencies may be compelled to close or find themselves 
nationalized. But the Christianity of Christ, that be- 
gins, centers and ends in Him, will remain as the leaven 
that will ultimately make a truly Christian China. For 
a time there may be distress and disruption and destruc- 
tion in the fields of missions. Many missionaries may 
be compelled to come home, and their work cease while 
the Chinese are settling affairs among themselves and 
establishing a government capable of maintaining order. 
But the main thing is that we shall not lose faith in 
| China, nor in her final emergence out of this turmoil into 

place and power among the nations of the world. When 
| she regains and establishes her sovereignty and throws 

off the foreign bonds that have bound her, she will also 
throw off the bolshevism that has sought to fasten itself 
upon her. Then there will come the recognition of the 
beneficent part which the Christian missions played in 
the past, and the spirit of the new China will respond to 
the spirit of Christ as exemplified in His followers. We 
must take the long look. Whatever happens in this 
critical period, let us keep our faith in the people of 
China as a whole and in their future. The seed of Chris- 
tianity has not been sown in vain. 


HOW THE PASTOR CAN HELP 


There is a simple way whereby the pastor can greatly 
help his people to estimate correctly what is taking place 
in this history-making period. Not in this generation 
has there been such a development within a nation as is 
how taking place in China. The news is conflicting, and 
hot a little of it is propaganda. The members of the 
church, if interested, are dependent upon the newspaper 

| Correspondents for information. The reports concern- 
ing foreign missions and missionaries in China are often 
far from the facts. To one who has no background of 
knowle’ge regarding China and the Chinese and our 
foreign mission work the reports are frequently mislead- 
ing and orejudicial. Here is where the pastor can help. 
€can \eep himself informed. He can thoroughly scan 


the reports. When a statement is made that reflects 
upon missionaries he is in position to communicate with 
headquarters by letter or telegram and get the latest 
facts. Ina five minute prelude Sunday morning he can 
place the situation before the congregation, tracing the 
week’s developments, correcting errors of statement, 
counselling thoughtful consideration and charitable 
judgment, and making possible the formation of a just 
opinion. We know of no way in which a wise pastor can 
prove a more helpful leader. It will require some careful 
reading and attention, but the resulting value would 
not be slight-to the pastor himself, while his people 
would-feceive inestimable benefit. When such mar- 
veldus world events are in the making, nothing is more 
important than that they should be rightly interpreted 
and understood by the people at large. The mis- 
interpreters are always busy. 


SOME VALUES OF THE SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


One high value of the Church School of Missions is 
that it broadens one’s horizon. It takes one out of the 
local narrowness and petty routine of life and leads into 
world scenes and consciousness. That is of large benefit 
to the individual. It means the birth of interest in im- 
portant events, the increase of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of mind and heart. The study of missions is a sure 
preventive of spiritual shrinkage and mental atrophy. 
Every mission field is a cross section of life of unusual 
and suggestive type. Hence it holds the attention while 
it touches the sympathies and creates contacts which 
break down race barriers and establish friendships and 
brotherly feeling. Whatever broadens the horizon of its 
members richly blesses the church and enlarges the scope 
of its influence. 

Another value is that the Church School of Missions 
helps to furnish a background of intelligence that is 
essential if one would understand and interpret rightly 
the wonderful events through which we are passing. 
We are largely dependent upon the daily press for our 
information, and hapless are we if we have no back- 
ground against which to judge the news reports and 
propaganda poured out upon us. Take the case of 
China, for example. We are witnessing one of the crises 
of human history. We are sitting on the side lines while 
a gigantic struggle for national emergence, involving 
four hundred million people, is taking place. We have 
a deeper concern in this struggle and its outcome than 
even those can appreciate who have been students of 
China’s history. But those who have no historical back- 
ground are without means to distinguish between the 
true and the false in the reports that come, and have no 
adequate basis for just judgment and charitable opinion, 
at a time when it is extremely important that Christian 
citizens should be able to exert their influence on the side 
of truth and right. One who has come to know China 
and the Chinese character through the mission study 
courses will not easily be misled by the outbreaks and 
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outrages of a chaotic period like the present. He will 
no more judge all China by the Hankow and Nanking 
atrocities than he would like to have all America judged 
by the appallingly frequent “hold-ups” and crimes in 
New York or Chicago. The School of Missions is a 
vehicle of intelligence, and the more we know of other 
peoples and lands the better we shall be able to treat 
them fairly and estimate them truly. There are other 
values, of course, but it is well to note these two just now. 


THE COMMITTEE OF NINE 


The Report of the Committee of Nine, which is to be 
submitted to the Convention at Chicago, has been pub- 
lished in accordance with he vote of the Convention at 
Washington. Its recommendations have to do with 
finance and accounting, method of presenting the bud- 
gets, regional promotion, adjustments between organiza- 
zations, and consolidations of missionary societies. By 
these recommendations, a uniform policy of accounting, 
investment of funds and custody of securities is provided 
for. The budgets should be presented in terms of work 
to be done rather than in terms of dollars to be raised. 
The territory of the Convention is to be divided into 
regional promotion units, corresponding to the districts 
of the women’s societies, with a promotion committee 
in each regional district to cooperate with the Board of 
Missionary Cooperation. It is recommended that the 
Board of Education extend its work of missionary edu- 
cation and continue its service to our schools and col- 
leges. In order to simplify missionary work there shall 
be one general Foreign Mission Society and one general 
Home Mission Society. Our readers will find the full text 
of the Committee’s report on another page of this issue, 
and may there learn the details. The publication in 
advance will aid intelligent consideration in the Con- 
vention. 


LAYMEN COOPERATING TO BRIDGE THE GAP 


The Cleveland Conference, held March 8, was called 
by laymen. John Sage, of Cincinnati, a layman, pre- 
sided. The committee selected to carry out the wishes 
of the group is composed entirely of laymen. What 
each man said was frankly to the point, and brief, as are 
usually the utterances of business men charged with large 
responsibilities. Hearts were stirred. There were mo- 
ments deeply spiritual. Two secretaries had been asked 
to make statements. With the situation before them the 
laymen knew that there was but one thing to do: the 
acceptance of individual responsibility in view of the 
religious needs of the world. “It is our task,” said one 
of their number. ‘Money is needed. It must be raised.” 

A temporary financial emergency was not the most 
compelling thought of the conference, although the 
necessity of raising $1,000,000 before April 30, 1927, by 
individual gifts, was recognized. The feeling of the 
group was voiced by Secretary Frank W. Padelford 
whose survey of the conditions on foreign and home 
fields, coupled with that of Secretary W. H. Bowler, 
preceded discussion. Said Dr. Padelford: ‘On the sur- 
face our united task seems to be a financial one but in 
reality it is a spiritual matter. The fundamental ques- 
tion is whether we still believe that Jesus Christ and his 
gospel are essential to all of human life.” 
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The laymen voted unanimously to back the plans oj 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation, and to vitalize 
their action an executive committee was appointed to 
form the nucleus of a Committee of One Hundred that 
shall represent all sections of the Northern Baptist Con. 
vention. The immediate objective is the raising of 
$1,000,000, toward which Mr. John D. Rockefeller has 
contributed $250,000. This $1,000,000 is not an “extra 
fund” but is sorely needed as an integral part of the 
budget of $6,360,000 for the year ending April 30, 1927, 
The amount is required to bridge the gap between the 
total askings from the churches and the amount necessary 
to maintain the present work of the fifty-eight coopera- 
tive Baptist missionary agencies. 

The personnel of the laymen’s group revealed the 
encouraging fact that new and responsible leadership is 
being uncovered for kingdom purposes within Baptist 
ranks.. The executive committee selected is composed of 
the following laymen: J. L. Kraft and John Nuveen of 
Illinois; W. C. Coleman of Kansas; A. H. Curtis of 
Massachusetts; W. G. Spencer of Michigan; H. T. Sorg 
of New Jersey; J. C. Colgate and W. B. Hale of New 
York; John Sage and Franklin G. Smith of Ohio; W. D. 
King of Pennsylvania. 



















The Latest Word from Secretary Franklin 


CODE MESSAGE DATED SHANGHAI, 
APRIL 12, 1927 


HILE awaiting further developments we 
are considering temporary transfer of a few 
missionaries to Japan and the return to 
America of families from West China whose fur- 
loughs are due within the next two years. Otherwise 











missionaries think it advisable to remain here for the F 
present in order to maintain contact and to be pre- F 
pared for return to their stations at first opportunity. fF 






The general opinion seems to be that they should 
remain as near as possible and prepare as far as pos- 
sible for their return when the opportunity offers. 
It is considered safe to remain at Shanghai for the 
present. Our opinion is strongly adverse to the 
statement you have reported as originating in Amer- 
ica that mission work in China is ended. While the 
situation gives great cause for concern for the mis- 
sion work and while the present disturbance is ex: 
tending and is exceedingly serious, yet eventually it 
may give opportunity for desirable reconstruction 
of the work with larger Chinese direction. Chinese 
are at present conducting the work in all stations in 
East China except the schools at Kinhwa. Soldiers 
have occupied a few chapels but the churches con- 
tinue services. The executive committee of the 
Chekiang Baptist Association (Chinese) held un 
usually successful meetings in Ningpo during last 
week. Missionaries participated. Relations weft 























the very best between the Chinese Christians and 





the missionaries. Fellowship was deepened. They 
do not desire that missionaries withdraw. No 
serious disturbance at Shanghai Baptist Collegé 
Good enrollment. Most of our own missionarié§ 
still very hopeful. Bid the denomination to trust 
God, the Chinese Christians, and the missionarié. 
God is in the storm. 
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{ The saddest tragedy in connection with the outbreak at 
Nanking was the brutal and unprovoked murder of Dr. J. 
E. Williams, vice-president of Nanking College, by a soldier 
in Cantonese uniform. Dr. Williams, who spoke Chinese 
fluently, remonstrated with the soldiers for their assaults upon 
the women and children, whereupon a soldier shot and in- 
stantly killed him. Dr. Williams was one of the best friends 
the Chinese have had, was a missionary of the highest type, 
and was beloved and respected by the people of Nanking. 
He was a Presbyterian, and was maintained in his work by 
the West End Presbyterian Church of New York. The pastor, 
Dr. Keigwin, has announced that the church will provide for 
the future of his widow and child. The loss to Christianity 
and to China cannot be made good. Dr. Williams was a 
martyr to the cause to which he had devoted his life, giving 
to it all his endowment of mental and spiritual power. The 
statement in The Nation that he drew a revolver and 
was thereupon shot, is declared absolutely false by Americans 
with him, who say he was unarmed. 


{ The calendar of the First Baptist Church of Bellevue, 
Pennsylvania, for Sunday, March 6, shows that the week 
preceding was observed by the church as Christian Americani- 
zation Week, with special programs in Bible school, morning 
church service and Wednesday evening church night dinner. 
Americanization stories were effectively told, five new Ameri- 
cans were introduced by the Americanization chairman who 
teaches them English, the Sunday morning service was con- 
ducted by the Woman’s Missionary Society, special music 
was rendered, including an Italian solo by a boy who had been 
in this country only a month, and a pageant Wednesday 
evening portrayed the eager longing in the life of the new- 
comers. A weekly Americanization class in the church for 
the benefit of foreign-speaking people is planned. This is 
suggestive for other churches. Undoubtedly the local churches 
are the medium through which the foreign elements are to be 
reached for Christ, if reached at all. 


{| The Indian Progress, Bacone College monthly, tells in the 
March issue of the return for the first time in three years of 
Dr. J. S. Murrow, founder of the Orphanage bearing his name. 
At the age of ninety-two he enjoys fair health and strength. 
His words at chapel “were sincere, profound and moving. 
As he spoke every heart was lifted heavenward. Every one 
felt again the inexpressible power which his saintly life has 
radiated through its long and beneficent years.” After the 
service Dr. Murrow remained in his seat while the students 
passed by to give him a handclasp and receive his ‘God 
bless you.” To such influences Bacone owes much of its 
spiritual quality. 


{| Bacone College has some very remarkable gospel teams, 
who go out on Sunday to proclaim the good news in neigh- 
boring places, with rich results. A meeting with the Eufaula 
Indian Girls’ School, for example, was addressed by four of 
the Bacone students who told the story of the coming of 
Christ into their lives so convincingly that eighteen girls 
came forward to express their purpose to confess Christ. 
Another team visited the Sequoyah Training School near 
Tahlequah, holding morning and evening service, and forty- 
seven of the students responded to the invitation to come 
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forward, while nearly sixty others reconsecrated themselves, 
making it the greatest revival day in the history of the school. 
This personal work in evangelism is so notable that we give 
it place here, hoping that it may prove an inspiration to 
students in other schools. 


{| Miss Mary Caroline Holmes, who died recently in New 
York, was for thirty years a Presbyterian missionary in the 
Near East. As a young missionary she established at Jubail, 
Syria, the first settlement work undertaken in the Turkish 
Empire. In her relief work during and after the world war 
she was often under fire, and her courage and tact un- 
doubtedly saved the lives of the children under her care in 
the Urfa orphanage. 


§ A note from Miss Beulah E. Bassett requests us to in- 
form her many friends that she planned to leave Chengtu, 
West China, on January 24, with Dr. and Mrs. Skevington, 
going with the last party of Canadians, six boats in all. Her 
home address will be 357 South Rugby Avenue, Huntington 
Park, California. She says, under date of January 15 in 
Chengtu, ‘‘Nearly all the British women and children and 
all people due for furlough this spring are leaving. Most of 
the men expect to remain to carry on the work.” Affairs in 
West China were peaceful when she wrote. 


{| Missions deeply appreciates the spirit shown by many of 
its subscribers. Here is an instance. Enclosing the money 
for her renewal, a subscriber in Delavan, Illinois, writes that 
she did not drop her subscription because she was not inter- 
ested but simply because she found no time to read or study 
anything, owing to sickness and the death of a daughter 
which left an infant child and little son to her care, taxing all 
her strength. She had therefore dropped all her magazines; 
but she adds: “I am interested in Missions, and liked and 
enjoyed hunting out the answers to the questions. I have 
to discontinue my church work and altogether ‘feel lost out.’ 
But I realize if others should do as I did it would be hard to 
publish the magazine and so I am glad to be able to send you 
my subscription, with best wishes and prayers that Missions 
may continue to spread the good news which it contains 
each month. And may you receive many more subscriptions.” 
We would indeed that to all such burden-bearers Missions 
might bring cheer and courage and the comfort of the Divine 
Comforter. 


4] A Swiss Home Missions Council has been organized as a 
part of the Swiss Church Federation. Its purpose is evan- 
gelization and social work. A Swiss Evangelical Press Ser- 
vice including all the Swiss evangelical periodicals has also 
been organized. Switzerland is one ahead of this country 
in that respect. 


{| When you read a newspaper staring headline, ‘Chinese 
Missions Collapsed,” make up your mind that somebody 
behind the report had a purpose at least to make a good 
news story, regardless of exaggeration, and that the headline 
writer had an equally clear purpose to make a heading that 
would tend to sell the paper. Newspaper headlines are 
notoriously misleading, and this is one of the serious charges 
to be brought against even reputable journals. 


{ The State Department at Washington has reported a list 
of 15,038 Americans in China, with addresses as of January 
1, 1926. Over 3,000 were in Shanghai. The list includes all, 
not missionaries only. American consuls had advised all 
missionaries to leave temporarily, for the sake of Chinese 
Christians as well as themselves. 
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OMPARATIVELY few Baptists, I be- 
lieve, are aware of a very remarkable 
gy development that has been quietly going 
(@| on among us. I refer to the Department 
we Ae of Missionary Education of the Board of 
I ANs Tim) Education of the Northern Baptist Con- 
a A CE) 
Sees vention. That is its full title, which it is 
well to bear in mind, though we shall not have to repeat 
it. This Department I regard as one of the most suc- 
cessful and influential agencies which have been built 
up in our denomination in this generation. For its own 
worth’s sake and the denomination’s I want to make 


it better known. 
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* First a word of historical background. The need of 
missionary education was long ago recognized by far- 
sighted leaders, but how to instal it in the program and 
life of the churches was the baffling question. At length, 
about the time the Northern Baptist Convention be- 
came a new denominational fact and landmark, the mis- 
sionary societies united in a movement that was headed 
by Dr. John M. Moore, who threw himself with zeal into 
the creation of a missionary bureau, program and litera- 










1915 and the bureau was merged or submerged in that, 
dropping gradually out of sight. In 1919 came the New 
World Movement with its much closer cooperation, 
opening the way for the promotion of missionary educa- 
tion on a firmer and more enduring basis. By action of 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Denver in 1919 
the present Department was established as a component 
part of the Convention’s Board of Education. Rev. 
William A. Hill, who had been the New England joint 
district secretary of the Home and Foreign Mission 
Societies, a graduate of three of our Baptist schools— 
Colby Academy, Brown and Newton—and an M. A. of 
Harvard, was placed at its head with a free mandate 
to go ahead. That was the beginning of a new chapter 
in the story. 

Meanwhile, two events had happened in this connec- 
tion that were also to make Baptist history. One was 
the organization in 1915 of the World Wide Guild for 
teen age girls, the other the start in 1917 of the Children’s 
World Crusade for junior boys and girls. These owed 
their origin and early support to the Woman’s Foreign 
and Home Societies. They were making fair progress 
when, under the new cooperative order, by common 
consent a happy reorganization led to their becoming 
integral parts of the Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion. From that auspicious date of readjustment the 
Department has made a record that speaks louder than 
words. Let it speak compactly here. 



















Mission Study Classes, 1920-21, 4,439; 1925-26, 9,474. This 
represents approximately 200,000 students engaged in the 
study of missionary texts. 










A Piece of Good Work Worth Knowing About 


THE ACHIEVEMENT AND PERSONNEL OF A NOTABLE BAPTIST MOVEMENT 


ture. Then the Five Year Program was launched in’ 


BY HOWARD B. GROSE 


Church Schools of Missions, from no report in 1920-21 to 400 
in 1925-26. The total enrolment that year was 23,258. 

Program Meetings, based on study books, 1922-23, 8,426; 
1925-26, 20,815. 

World Wide Guild, number of Chapters in 1915—16 less than 
600; in 1925-26 over 5,000, with approximately 50,000 
members; 430 new Chapters organized last year; 84 Chap- 
ters in foreign lands. 

Children’s World Crusade, organized in 1917-18, now num- 
bers about 3,350 groups, with a total membership of 52,- 
ooo, divided into Crusaders, Heralds and Jewels. 

Royal Ambassadors, for boys, organized in 1925-26, already 
has 150 Chapters in 31 states, with enrolment of 1950, and 
at least as many more boys using the new material and 
plans. Three summer camps arranged for and others 
projected. 

Over 1,100 volunteer district, state and associational secre- 
taries doing field work in the various branches of service. 

National Missionary Reading Contest: number of individuals 
reading 5 missionary books in 1922-23, 6,262; in 1925-26, 
21,319; while over 60,000 more read less than 5 books. 


A little exercise of the imagination will clothe these 
figures with life and lend them the thrill of youth. For 
be it remembered that while the schools and classes and 
reading contests are for adults and young people alike, 
the work majors very largely with the youth. This gives 
its educational features their special value. We are train- 
ing a missionary generation. Estimate it as you will, it 
is plain that 20,815 program meetings must show a very 
large total attendance, and it is heartening to know that 
scores of thousands of our church members are annually 
reached in some definite way by the missionary message. 
I have spoken of schools of missions, study classes and 
program meetings as features of the Department’s work. 
I cannot tell here of its other far-reaching activities and 
influences; how it is cooperating with the Publication 
Society and other missionary societies in providing a 
series of graded missionary lessons along the best known 
lines of the teaching art; how it is bringing home to the 
consciousness of our theological schools the need of 
courses in missionary education and chairs of missions, s0 
that the rising ministry may have the requisite training 
for leadership of the churches in this respect ; how through 
the church schools of missions it is affecting, according 
to the testimony of leading pastors, the entire life and 
giving of churches; how it is challenging for service and 
enlisting in it young men and women in our churches 
who have longed for definite tasks to do such as the 
Guild, Crusade and Ambassadors present to them; 
together with the work of teaching and organizing, all 
concerned with life and therefore attractive. Take it 
all in all, I agree heartily with the words of Dr. L. C. 
Barnes, when he says, in his address on Newton Theo- 
logical Institution’s contribution to missions, given at 
the Newton centennial: “Mr. Hill is lifting the cause of 
missions out of the casual, the spectacular and the 
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pathetic into the realm of essen- 
tial, intelligent and solid church 
life.’ Certainly his Department 
is “fueling the fires of mis- 
sions.” 


II 


There is a reason for this 
unparalleled progress. Crea- 
tion implies a creator. Thor- 
ough, « ise and systematic plan- 
ning does not come without a 
planner. I find the success of 
the movement, on the human 
side, in the Department’s per- 
sonnel. In this it has been sig- 
nally fortunate, and the leaders 
will have to pardon me for say- 
ing what I think about them 
and their work. Rightful recog- 
nition harms none and helps 
both worker and cause. 

In Mr. Hill, who was chosen 
secretary when the new start 
was made, the Department has 
a leader of unusual parts. He 
has a positive gift for visualizing 
an ideal and perfecting an or- 
ganization to realize it in a 


practical going concern. To vision he joins discern- 
ment as to the persuasive elements of a movement 
and the temper of the constituency. He is absolutely 
devoted to his work, ambitious only to build up a 
generation of Christian boys and girls that shall have 
a living and personal interest in missions and the de- 
nominational activities. Having known him from 
his academy days, I have noted with interest his 
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SAMPLES OF THE LITERATURE PRODUCED BY{THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


ing young 
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growth in and with the work, 
his ability to gather the right 
assistants and with them enlist 
a great body of volunteer work- 
ers throughout the Conven- 
tion territory. We owe to him 
the rapid development of the 
Mission Study Class and the 
Church School of Missions. By 
holding to the high standards 
set for these educational factors 
in ‘the local church he has led 
pastors and church leaders to 
appreciate their value, and has 
given the Church School of Mis- 
sions an established place in the 
thought and plans of hundreds 
of churches, besides making in- 
fluential contacts with tens of 
thousands of our people. In 
exercising his creative and ex- 
ecutive ability he has had a free 
hand and every aid and en- 
couragement from the Board of 
Education secretaries. Practi- 
cally he has been originator, 
director and manager, but of 
course he has worked closely 
with the missionary societies, 
whose relations to this work 


are vital and essential, while they have in turn recog- 
nized his qualities of leadership and heartily coop- 
erated with him. The initiative of a work for boys, 
corresponding to that of the Guild for girls, be- 
longs to him, together with its well laid plans of 
growth, which secure the voluntary aid of lead- 
laymen as_ counsellors, district, state 
and local, throughout the Convention territory. 
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Besides this, Mr. Hill has shown a talent for producing 
a literature of which as Baptists we may well be proud. 
Carefully choosing competent writers, he has already 
covered a wide range of subjects demanded by the 
various phases of the work. To scan the catalog of mis- 
sionary reading books, textbooks and programs and sup- 
plementary material is to understand something of the 
thought and skill that have gone into this production. 
Twenty-five textbooks since 1919 indicate one output. 
The Christmas and Easter programs have been of su- 
perior merit. A Missionary Heroes’ series for the Roya] 
Ambassadors is among the latest projects. As an editor, 
I wish to credit Mr. Hill with the merit due him, for the 
brain to conceive, the ability to secure writers, and the 
practical skill to produce a literature of distinction. He 
is a rare man in the right place. As proof positive of the 
Board’s estimate of the worth of this work, no matter 
what reductions in budget had to be met it has never 
cut the appropriation for this Department. 

The World Wide Guild is an institution by itself. I 
have known it from its inception. Our denomination 





MISS ALMA J. NOBLE 
Alma Mater of the World Wide Guild 


has in the Noble sisters two remarkable women, divinely 
raised up to inspire interest in girls and young women 
in the Guild, and in boys and girls of earlier age in the 
World Crusade. Miss Alma Noble is rightly regarded 
as the builder and promoter of the W. W. G.. No other 
woman in any denomination, so far as I know, has any- 
thing like the influence on girl life. An idealist with 
practical sense, she keeps her feet on the ground while 
her spirit is on high. The girls recognize the womanly 
woman with great heart. She is the soul of this work, 
which in my judgment means as much for the future of 
the denomination and its missions as any other single 
factor. She, too, has enjoyed freedom of initiative and 
direction, in close unity with the missionary societies 
and the Department. She can see the fruit of her labors 
after eleven years of toil, during which she has gathered 
around her a brilliant and highly competent company of 
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MISS MILDRED DAVIDSON 
Field Secretary W. W.G. and C. W.C. 
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volunteer helpers in all parts of the country, and firmly 
established herself in the hearts of the Guilders every- 
where. Our readers are familiar with the Guild pro- 
grams and plans, the state rallies and conferences, the 
ingenious devices for service, the house parties, and the 
abounding life of the worth while girls. 

What I have said of the Guild and of Miss Alma Noble 
is equally true of Miss Mary Noble and the C. W. C., 
which she in turn has built into one of the most hopeful 
training schools of its class that any denomination has 
ever had. Peculiar talents are required for the work with 
juniors, and these she possesses, with infinite tact and 
patience. These two women are literally wearing out 
their lives in this great work, and I wish to give them a 
bouquet now, when it may cheer some burdened hour. 
Why not let such leaders know how much we appreciate 
them? 

Aside from the large body of volunteers who form a 
well-knit organization in the Convention states and are 
keenly alive, there is a field secretary, Miss Mildred 
Davidson, who fills a most important place, jointly 


MISS MARY L. NOBLE 
Leader of the Children’s World Crusade 





representing both Guild and Crusade, and by constant 
visitation making the personal contacts that are so 
necessary. Just now Miss Davidson, who has recently 
come into the work, is on a tour of mission fields in for- 
eign lands as a further fitting for the fullest service. 

The personnel includes Miss May Huston, associate 
secretary, who came to the Department in 1920, after a 
thorough and varied preparation as high school teacher 
and principal, home missionary among the Indians and 
teacher in Negro schools, and district secretary of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. She has charge of the 
work in connection with summer assemblies, conferences 
and institutes, the correspondence with the field volun- 
teer women, exclusive of those working for the Guild and 
Crusade, and the manifold duties and details involved in 
arranging and conducting the reading contests. With 
a wide acquaintance she is rendering a large service. 
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A distinct advance in the work came in 1924 when 
Rev. Floyd L. Carr, a Brown and Newton graduate and 
successful pastor, was made the Field Secretary of the 
Department. He has the qualities needed in a field man 
—tact, energy, enthusiasm, ability to make his cause 
live before an audience or a select group. Whether set- 
ting up a school of missions, planning for missionary in- 
stitutes, meeting local church groups to consider a pro- 
gram of missionary education, discussing with pastors, 
speaking at state conventions, associations or in churches, 
teaching study classes in assemblies, or promoting special 
plans for organizing the boys into Royal Ambassadors, 
he is equally at home and always alert. Mr. Hill has cer- 
tainly been wise and fortunate in his choice of co-workers, 
and is at the head of a happy and congenial family that 
understands the secret and value of teamwork. This 
takes in the office secretary, Miss Clara L. Patten, who 
has been with the Department since the beginning and 
constitutes in herself its bureau of information and gen- 
eral encyclopedia. She was Mr. Hill’s secretary in 
Boston, and came with him into this work as an invalu- 


MISS MAY HUSTON 


able assistant. I am glad to introduce this full personnel 
to the denomination at large. —The more you know them 
the more you will appreciate the quality and devotion 
of their unobtrusive service. 


Il 


I cannot tell this story more briefly, for I want to do it 
so fully that this telling may stand as a matter of record 
and reference. Besides, it ought to be an inspiration now 
to those who read. I am a strong partisan of the Guild, 
Ambassadors and Crusade. I do not know how others 
feel about it, but for myself, as I see in vision this great 
host of our Baptist youth, more than a hundred thousand 
strong, under the influences of a genuine religious and 
missionary education, in steady training for a life of 
Christian service and the molding of Christian character, 
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it is impossible to write about this work without enthusi- 
asm. All who come into contact with it feel the same 
way, regardless of sex or age. When there is so much go- 
ing on in the world that makes for pessimism, what cause 
for joy is here in the glow and glory of dawning and de- 
veloping life that makes for righteousness and hope, and 
for a brighter tomorrow for the church of Christ. Here 
the spiritual is never submerged, but is in normal com- 
panionship with the social. To attend a state rally or a 
national banquet or a house party is a revelation, and 
one that would greatly benefit and rejuvenate those who 
know the young people of today only through the press 
and the common reports. To follow the Guilders and 
Crusaders into all the ramifications of doing things for 
others which their ingenuity and spirit have discovered 
would be a tonic for the blues and a happiness hint as 
well. 

That the training has its practical aspects is shown 
by the striking fact that in 1924-25 the World Wide 
Guild, with goal set at $36,000 (and that was deemed 
by many outsiders as chimerical, never attempted be- 


MISS CLARA L. PATTEN 


fore) raised $40,000, giving $12,000 of it to build a Girls’ 
Dormitory for our school at Swatow, in connection with 
the Golden Anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign Society. 
The next year, 1925-26, the Guild raised its denomina- 
tional goal of $40,000 with $500 over, and joy was mani- 
fest in the raising. 

Nor were the juniors found lagging. The Crusade en- 
thuiasts, what with their catchy C. W. C. Express and 
other methods of saving, in 1924-25 drew the two-section 
train into the year’s terminal with $13,407.74 in “good 
money,” whereas the goal was $10,000—an excess of 
$3,407.74 for good measure. The next year, 1925-26, 
with the same $10,000 goal, the gifts amounted to $13,- 
385.14. The juniors figure to the cent, and are as proud 
as they deserve to be of their totals. Imagine tracing 
that total of $13,365.14 back to its original collection, 
chiefly no doubt in saved pennies. That would give some 
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idea of the individual interest involved in this movement. 
Better than all, this stewardship principle is not taught 
for a little while and then dropped; it is a permanent 
part of the Christian program, as it ought to be with us 
all, and will install itself in these young lives as a habit. 
Those who believe in the close relation between Christian 
teaching, training, awakened missionary interest and 
giving mav find substantial proof in the reports of this 
Department of Missionary Education. It should be 
borne in mind that these gifts named ‘were all ‘over and 
above”; that in Gnild and Crusade the members are 
trained to give through the regular church channels. 
Think of these totals as extras! 


IV 


I frankly confess that I have an editorial as well as 
personal interest in this definite “effort to permeate our 
entire denomination with a sense of the missionary mean- 
ing of the Christian message.”” Missions has from the 
first devoted particular attention to the Department, 
giving special pages to the Guild, the Crusade, and the 
general work, including of course a place for the Royal 
Ambassadors, when this admirable plan of Mr. Hill’s 
was Jaunched. It has been the strong conviction of Mr. 
Hill, the Misses Noble and myself from the beginning 
that it was far more valuable for the broad development 
of the members of the World Wide Guild, Children’s 
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wer In places of responsibility and honor the children and grandchildren of the Fathers 
are standing true to the ideals of the past that look to the future. 
ot city’s institutions of learning is our University, numbered among the greatest in the nation. 
3 Great also are our other schools that yearly send out trained servants of humanity. 
a Our strength and our ideals come from those who have gone before, our duty points 


See outward and onward to all those who need to know our God and His ways. 
A welcome as broad and rich as our prairies we give you. From our days of counsel 
and inspiration we pray that power and healing may flow to those in need. 
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in the task, Jightened by the comradeship of the leaders 





A Welcome from the Baptists in Chicago : 


HE Baptists of Chicago reach out hands of welcome to the brotherhood from East 
From the dark forests of Rhode Island, the sunny fields and uplands of oh 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, our Fathers pushed onward to these broad rolling 
Here they helped to build this great cross-roads city on the lake. 
they established the industries that help feed and build this nation. Here these great-souled ey 
men and women laid the foundation of church and school. 

On those foundations their children have built. 
tower and spire turning men’s eyes toward their Creator. 


In Behalf of the Committee of Arrangements. 
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World Crusade and Royal Ambassadors, to have them 
use Missions as their medium of information and ey. 
change than to publish a separate house organ, liniited 
to their own work. The magazine has accordingly been 
adopted by the Department as its organ. In using Mis. 
SIONS the young readers are getting a broader horizon 
and their attention is inevitably carried out beyond 
their organization into the world field of missions. The 
benefit to them is incalculable. On the other side, Mis- 
SIONS owes much to the strong support of this special 
clientele. They are a loyal body and proud of their con- 
nection with Missions, as we are of having them as our 
friends and allies. Personally, I have regarded the part 
which the magazine plays in this systematic effort to 
awaken the interest of the rising generation and train it 
in missionary knowledge and endeavor as the most 
valuable work I was doing as editor. At any rate, I have 
made many delightful contacts and have had great joy 















and the goodwill of the host they lead. 

As I reflect upon the matter, there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the Department of Missionary 
Education has ushered in for our denomination a new 
era of intelligent interest and active participation in the 
cause which has for its aim nothing narrower or less than 
the evangelization of the world. And it begins at the 
right place, with the individual child in the home and 
the local church. 
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THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Swinging Out From Chicago’s Loop 


BY REV. FRANCIS C. STIFLER OF WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


WeJHEN Northern Baptists reach Chicago at 
AM Convention time they will learn as no words 
i can define for them what “The Loop” is. 
| All the interests which in New York City 
(| stretch from the Battery to Central Park 
are in Chicago tied together by a double 
strand of steel in the elevated structure. 
wever, the Loop is weakening. Majestic 
buildings are rising northeast, along the Lake. The 
Great Union Station is proving a magnetic center a mile 
to the west, where the Government has recently pur- 





| chased a site adjacent for its new Post Office. But the 


Loop and its immediate surroundings comprise the 
throbbing vortex of what may easily grow to be the 
largest city in the world. There are no natural nor politi- 
cal boundaries to hem Chicago in. She can cover all of 
northern Illinois and she apparently will. And her mail 
and her traveling public will always be within a day or 
two of travel time from four-fifths of her fellow Americans. 

Chicago is growing like a tree. She has her circles for 
these almost hundred years. Because she is a living 
entity, the circles change and grow wider. One finds no 
Baptist churches in the Loop; nor in the rapidly develop- 
Ing area just surrounding it. But as one pushes out, 
north, west and south, he finds the inner circle—once the 
great commanding churches of a smaller city, now like 
silver-l-aired, Christ-crowned mothers, rejoicing in the 
vigor znd strength of their many children. But these 


churches of the inner circle are not dead. La Salle 
Avenue, to the north, and nearest to the Loop, while 
still fostering the growth of little Missions, holds the 
fort in a glorious ministry of her own to the boarding 
house neighborhood in which she now stands, and who 
can tell as the city expands but what her palmy days 
may yet return. To the west, Warren Avenue and 
Second Church toil on. Many people have been led to 
think of Chicago as a city of yeggs and gunmen. It has 
its districts where such men ply their trade, and to its 
everlasting credit be it said that Warren Avenue holds 
aloft the Cross of Christ amid just such desperate con- 
ditions. Second Church is somewhat farther out and is 
the combination of three former churches, “old” Second, 
Centennial and Fourth. Second is strong with the tested 
strength of other days. It has about it the aroma of 
great lives. One can almost feel the presence of Dr. 
Lawrence and Aunt Lizzie Aiken. Second’s hold upon 
its now widely scattered constituency is tremendous. 
Its interest in the Northern Seminary, born within the 
spiritual warmth of its own life, is invigorating. Its 
identification with Aiken Institute, housed in the old 
Second Church building, is a constant source of strength. 
A splendid evening audience, not common in Chicago, is 
the result. 

To the south, one first comes upon Immanuel—the 
Greater Immanuel. Every Convention delegate will see 
Immanuel. What a story it is, of how the people moved 
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preparing for their Master’s service, also 
houses the Chicago office of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

The North Side of Chicago is not as old 
as the South. Twenty-two years ago the 
North Shore Church was founded. Now 
it is in the heart of what is known as the 
uptown section. It is a thriving church 
with an evangelistic message at every ser- 
vice, two crowded houses each Sunday, and 
already cramped in its relatively new estab- 
lishment. 

As far to the south as the North Shore 
Church is north, one comes to the Univer- 
sity district that had its real beginnings in 
the World’s Fair of 1893. Twenty years 
before, when the district was quite outside 
the city, the Hyde Park Church was 
founded. It has grown to be an integral 
part of the great University Center, its 
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away and the automobiles came and lined the boulevard 
with their shops and service stations, and how the in- 
trepid pastor, now in his thirty-second year, shifted his 
method of attack, made friends if not members of his 
new neighbors, fed the jobless men and preached the 
gospel. And then the fifty-five mile gale “‘all on an April 
day,” and the steeple, hanging over the street for a time 
before it fell so that the cameras could click and the life 
of every man be saved. The pastor had talked of 
resigning. What a chance he had now. No man could 
have blamed him. But he didn’t! And today where the 
steeple stood stands the handsome office building that 
houses all the Baptist interests in the city. Greater 
Immanuel indeed! 

Circling out from these intrepid ‘‘inposts” we come to 
the ring of churches founded in the ’80s and the ’90s. 
Belden Avenue has a noble history and a worthy line of 
pastors. She is a beehive of interest and activity look- 
ing for larger quarters. To the west Tabernacle struggles 
on, magnificently equipped, but baffled by the changing 
environment. Temple is a happy combination of two 
former congregations. Newly housed, her shining cross 
may be seen for blocks along one of the city’s broadest, 
fairest boulevards. Temple believes in revivals and has 
just enjoyed a blessed one. Ravenswood, without label- 
ing herself as some aspiring churches have, has neverthe- 
less always been the “friendly family church.’”? What 
suburban congregation that does not find its life enriched 
by those who came from Ravenswood. Englewood, as 
far southwest as Ravenswood is northwest, older than 
most churches so far out, is “the massive church.” Long 
did she wait for the magnificent new church house that 
now enables her to mobilize her thousands. And here 
we should mention Old First. Or should we call her New 
First? Once located in the Loop, she has moved with her 
people, selling her last building some seven years ago to 
Olivet, with her 10,000 Negro members. First Church 
is now established farther out with her plant, in part 
purchased, in part designed and built by her own genius, 
a gem of architectural beauty and a model workshop too. 
Despite her moves, First Church still mothers the 
Chicago Baptist Training School, whose beautiful build- 
ing, beside teeming with the life of happy young women 





chief pastor serving on the faculty of the 

Divinity School, and many of its members 
identified with the varied life of the great seat of learn- 
ing. Hyde Park has recently added an ultra-modern 
church school plant which many of the Convention 
visitors to the University will not over!ook. 

Almost as far south of the Midway as the Hyde Park 
Church is north, is the Woodlawn Church, established 
just before the Fair. It too is a strong institution, whose 
present pastor has served thirty years. Pastors of down- 
town city churches will profit from their study of the 
Woodlawn plant, where space is made to count 100 
per cent. 

Lying farther out and yet within the ever widening 
city limits are other residential churches, Lorimer Memn- 
orial, Logan Square and others. 

Dean Shailer Matthews, in one of his addresses before 
a meeting of the Chicago Baptist Executive Council a 
few years ago, called attention to the rim of churches 
named for parks. Hyde Park has already been cited. 
There are many others. To the northwest lie Irving 
Park and Albany Park, to the southwest Normal Park; 
far north, almost at the Evanston line is Rogers Park, 
and due west in the heart of the great West Side lies 
Garfield Park. Seventeen miles to the south, yet still 
well within the city limits, is Morgan Park. The Morgan 
Park Church again is an old church. It gained its early 
strength from the original Chicago Divinity School, 
which before the establishment of the University of 
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Chicago was located there. Theinfluenceof | 
those old days is still strong in the church’s 
life, as attested by its great plant and its 
generous support of the denominational pro- 
gram. Within the city limits one influential 
church is yet to be mentioned. It is Austin, 
eight miles west. Almost sixty years old 
and originally far from the noise of the 
city, the Austin church now upholds our 
work in one of the most thickly populated 
areas. Always vigorous and strong, Austin 
has consistently trained many noble leaders. 

Bound up with the interests of these 
city churches are those of two other outer 
circles—first of the suburbs, then of the 
smaller cities in adjacent counties. The 
suburban churches are for the most part 
strung out along three lines of travel. 
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First there is the list of those to the south- 
west in areas opened up by the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Road. Berwyn, a church with 
a noble history of struggle and growth; La Grange, a 
few years ago all but dead, yet now beautifully housed 
in its new structure and looking confidently forward; 
these with Clyde and Downers Grove hold the work 
for Baptists along that line. 

West, along the route of the Great Pacific Trunk Lines 
and beyond Austin, lies Oak Park. Here stands an- 
other great church with over fifty years of steady achieve- 
ment. Five years ago Oak Park deliberately purchased 
the most commanding church site in the town, and with 
thousands more just raised will soon add to its spacious 
auditorium a church house which will increase the entire 
investment to three-quarters of a million dollars. Just 
beyond Oak Park is Maywood. Here is another church, 
well housed and boasting nearly forty years of service. 


| And here too are the Central Baptist Children’s Home, 


always full and eager to expand, and the Baptist Old 
People’s Home with its happy family and anxious wait- 
ing list. These are worthy institutions which. have 
been well supported. 

To the north lie two more churches in the suburban 
tring. Evanston Church was founded in 1868. Though 
asurburb, Evanston has much more of a life of its own 
than even the suburbs beyond it. Blessed with long 


_pastorates, it has become one of the strongholds of the 


denomination and within the past decade has housed 
itself in splendor. Beyond Evanston lies the Wilmette 
Church, only fourteen years old yet already counted 
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NEW CHURCH HOUSE OF THE WOODLAWN BAPTIST CHURCH 


among the strong suburban churches, with property 
worth $150,000. 

We have still to visit the farther rim of churches in 
the outlying cities. They are all old churches. The 
oldest is Elgin, founded in 1838, and today one of the 
great churches not only of the Chicago Association but 
of the state of Illinois. Not far from Elgin lies Wheaton, 
where another virile church, almost sixty-eight years 
old, maintains a steady growth. Far to the north along 
the lake lies the Waukegan Church, founded in 1864, 
doing a varied and gripping work in the very heart of a 
growing city of many industries. Fifty miles to the 
south lies Kankakee, still older and preparing to cele- 
brate its seventieth anniversary. 

Thus we have circled over a vast area in which almost 
4,000,000 people are living. We have not mentioned all 
the churches. We could not in the limits of this sketch. 
But we have seen how the cross follows the city builder. 
It may easily be imagined that the churches find it 
harder and harder with the passing years to counsel 
together. Much work is coordinated by means of rallies 
on the north, the west and the south sides of the city. 
At least three times a year under the auspices of the 
Chicago Social Union, which just celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary, many of the pastors and leaders come to- 
gether for a feast of food and fellowship and reaffirm their 
soul solidarity. Two other agencies beside the Associa- 
tion and the Executive Council (City Mission Society) 
serve to hold the hosts in union. One is the Woman’s 
Mission Union, which brings together enthusiastic hun- 
dreds of women for all-day meetings seven times each 
year, and is commonly regarded not only as the most 
active and energetic organization in the Association but 
boasts that it has no equal among the organized women 
of any other Northern Convention city. 

The City Union of the Young People is also very 
active. On the first Tuesday of each month they meet 
for supper at Immanuel Church. Through the evening 
they function by district groups, stimulating the life of 
the organized young people throughout the city. 

Thus we swing out from the center to the far flung 
cities of the circumference and retrace our flight by means 
of city-wide organized interests. There are whole cities 
and racial groups untouched, but the arm of the faithful 
is never relaxed. 
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THE IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH OFFICE BUILDING ON MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


Lengthening the Cords and Strengthening the Stakes 
in Chicago 


BY BENJAMIN OTTO, D.D. 
Superintendent of the Baptist Executive Council of Chicago 


Sie Zi)HE history of Baptist development in 
D } \) 
-s 


a8] Chicago and its environs falls naturally 


into four quite distinct periods. They are 

not separated from each other by sharp 

lines of division; they shade gradually one 

into another; but the periods are not for 

that reason less clearly distinguishable. 
The first, or period of beginning, dates from the time 
the first stockade was thrown up at Fort Dearborn on 
the south bank of the Chicago River, opposite the pres- 
ent site of the Wrigley Building, to about the year 1850. 
There is nothing striking about this period save that a 
number of Baptist churches were begun in it, only one 
of which, the First, survives; the others were either dis- 
continued or merged with later and more favorably 
situated bodies. 

The second period begins with the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The rising tide of immigration 
from western Europe had been bringing to our country 
an increasing number of German and Scandinavian 
people. Chicago, standing at the crossroads, from which 
radiated the avenues of travel into the rich agricultural 
regions of the middle and farther west, became like the 
center of gravity to these immigrants. Next to New 
York, as the point of entry, the name Chicago in the 
minds of these Europeans came to be all but identical 
with this whole Land of Promise. Many thousands of 
them went no farther. And let it be said to the credit 
of our fathers that they were not slow in commending 
their conceptions of our religious and church life to 


these newer inhabitants. That the blessing of God was 
upon these endeavors is evidenced by the growth through 
the years, resulting in 11 German Baptist Churches in 
the borders of the Chicago Association, and 21 Scandi- 
navian. 

With the declining tide of immigration from western 
and northern Europe, almost forty years ago, and the 
corresponding increase from central, eastern and south- 
ern Europe, we enter upon the third period of missionary 
activity. This newer immigration, coming as it did large- 
ly from Roman Catholic connections, did not furnish 
as favorable soil for evangelical Christianity as did the 
earlier. However, again it may be said to their credit 
that difficulties did not deter Chicago Baptists. They 
have today a total of more churches and missions among 
these later immigrants than all the other leading Protes- 
tant denominations put together, and among several of 
the racial groups they are the only denomination at work 
—as among Roumanians, Jugo-Slavs, Poles, Hungarians, 
Lithuanians and Letts; and even work for Ukrainians1s 
essentially Baptist, though for the present it is main- 
tained by the Chicago Tract Society. Thus there are 
being maintained among these nationals—Bohemians, 
Slovaks, Poles, Russians, Rumanians, Hungarians, Jug0- 
Slavs, Letts, Lithuanians, Ukrainians—13 Baptist 
churches and 8 missions. ~ 


With the Great War and its attendant changes in the J 


drift of populations was inaugurated the fourth period 
of Baptist development in Chicago. This time the In 
creasing tide began its flow from the southern states. 
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people, many of them Baptists, have come from the 
South, this period is particularly marked by the influx of 
Negroes and Mexicans. As a result the colored popula- 
tion has jumped in twelve years from approximately 
30,000 to 200,000, and the Mexican from a negligible 
figure to probably 15,000; while the number of Negro 
Baptist churches has multiplied from 24 to 120; and one 
flourishing Mexican church and an equally active mis- 
sion have sprung into existence, with apparently more 


© soon to follow. 


This fourth period, however, bears a more distinctive 


| mark. Having been a period of unusual industrial and 


commercial development and prosperity, accompanied 
by great improvement in transportation facilities, there 
has resulted a suburban drift, unprecedented in the his- 
tory of American cities. Chicago in the last ten years 
has been literally surrounded by a belt, several miles in 
depth, of new and attractive suburban homes, offering 
the most tempting field of church extension. ever pre- 
sented. How this new challenge to the faith and mis- 
sionary enthusiasm of our fellowship is to be met is the 
great problem of the hour. Wherever the challenge has 
been heroically faced, as in case of half a dozen new 
churches that might be mentioned, the actual results 
have far outstripped the faith of the most optimistic. 


| Chicago Baptists have no discordant note today. We 
are not losing ground. Our music is all set in the major 


key. Religion is not on the wane. The gospel has lost 


| none of its power. We pray simply for more courage to 


launch out into the deep; more faith to go forward on an 
empty treasury; more ingenuity to bring all the facts to 
the knowledge of our constituency; more holy fire to 


| kindle their hearts with enthusiasm for the spread of the 


Kingdom in their own home city. 
It is a great inspiration to take a trip to the beautiful 
suburb of La Grange on a Sunday, and to stand and 


| preach to a congregation of 250 of the best Christian 


people the Lord ever made, and to see the first unit of 
their fine new church building, a structure which cost 


$75,000. And then we remember that nine years ago 


the little congregation, meeting at the time in a humble 
frame building, because of internal difficulties dis- 


banded and turned the property over to the Executive - 


Council, every one taking a letter of dismission, and 
any one who “had a grievance”’ permitted to pursue his 
self-chosen way in peace. Then a small band of men, 
“whose hearts the Lord had touched,” and who felt that 
He wanted a Baptist church in that community, came 
together and determined to set Christ on the throne. 
They prepared a budget: First item $1,500 for missions; 
second item $2,500 for pastor’s salary; other items in 
proportion. Results: First church over the top in the 
New World Movement, all bills promptly met, “the 
Lord adding to their number daily such as were being 
saved,” a prosperous, harmonious church of 300 mem- 
bers and a happy pastor. 

Or suppose we take a trip of a Sunday morning to Riis 
Park, nothing much there except bungalows, more bunga- 
lows, and still more bungalows; a beautiful corner lot 
on the most prominent street; two small portable build- 
Ings—but folks, 150 of these crowded together; singing 
to make one think the roof would split, and working for 
God sieadily. And this has grown up “as a root out of 
the d:v ground,” for the population is not distinctively 
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While indeed a considerable number of substantial white 
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American, but to a considerable extent of foreign-born 
parentage. 

It is a rare treat to one who can distinguish “the joy 
of the Lord” from an ordinary “good time,” to receive 
an invitation to, we will say, the annual dinner of the 


‘Judson Church—mark the name, it is significant. to a 


rare degree. Seven years ago there was not even a sug- 
gestion of a church; today there is a membership close 
to 400; then only a new subdivision with homes like 
mushrooms springing out of the ground. A church site 
was purchased for $3,500—the same lots vacant are 
today worth $40,000. A survey revealed 30 Baptist 
families from half a dozen different churches, most of 
them strangers to each other. Did they not think they 
ought to have a church for themselves, their children, 
and to meet their Christian responsibility to their neigh- 
bors? A conference revealed that they did. Out of that 
conference a group of them together with a neighboring 
pastor and the superintendent of the Executive Council 
walked to a neighboring corner on the most promising 
street of the community, which they esteemed to be a 
suitable site for a church. There they stood reverently 
while prayer for grace and guidance was offered. The 
first step was the purchase of that site; the second, the 
erection of a temporary tabernacle; next came a D. V. 
B. S., a Sunday school, church services, other activities 
in rapid succession. Within six months after the first 
religious service a church was organized with 57 members, 
and steps were taken to prepare a budget and call a pas- 
tor for full time. The first budget contained these items: 
Missions $1,000; pastor’s salary $2,750; other items in 
proportion; and increasing amounts for everything since. 
The church has been self-supporting from the first. A 
year after the organization the corner stone of the 
$60,000 first unit of the church building was laid. At the 
annual church dinner as one looks down into 350 faces 
radiant with the joy of Christian service and achieve- 
ment—well, if one cannot speak at such a time, then 
there simply is no speak in him. Do City Missions pay? 
This church has already given back into the mission 
treasury service several times as much as it received. 
And the organization is only five and a half years old. 

The writer could tell half a dozen similar stories, but 
his article is supposed only to give a bird’s-eye view of 
missionary achievements and opportunities; these in- 
stances are viewed more specifically as he rests moment- 
arily on the wing. 

As the Northern Baptist Convention approaches, so 
comes also the closing of the public schools—and the 
opening of the Vacation Bible Schools. In Chicago Bap- 
tists have more of them than in any other city, and rank 
high among other denominations in their own city, be- 
cause they have found them of great missionary value. 
If the delegates could remain over until the schools were 
in session, they could see at Aiken Institute the largest 
C. V. S. in the world, with 1,000 to 1,100 boys and girls 
in attendance—boys and girls from the homes of the poor, 
boys and girls from many nationalities, at one time 26; 
boys and girls from Catholic, Jewish, Greek Orthodox, 
Protestant homes; homes of every religion and of no 
religion. But they do not mince matters at Aiken. 
There is much “social service” but never for its own 
sake. The lives here need brightening up, no doubt 


about that. And everything possible is done to brighten 
them. But never is the fact lost sight of that to give a 
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life a real “piano finish” a soul must get a vision of 
“Jesus only.” And the folks like it—children, young 
folks, middle-aged folks, old folks. This is a beehive of 
activity, morning, afternoon and night, seven days of the 
week. And always some one is finding Christ here, and 
getting a new view of life and rising above that environ- 
ment and moving into a nicer neighborhood and joining 
one of the ‘‘better” churches. Similar work to this at 
Aiken is done also at the South Chicago Center, and by 
the students of the Missionary Training School at Ray- 
mond Institute; however, that at Aiken is easily the 
most outstanding of its kind in Chicago. Brooks House 
at Hammond, Indiana, and Katherine House at Indiana 
Harbor are engaged in similar activities and have been 
marvellously blessed with success. They enjoy far bet- 
ter physical equipment than any of the Baptist Centers 
in Chicago. These Centers are within an hour’s travel 
of Chicago’s Loop. But being the cities of the Hoosier 
State, whose industrial glory is a borrowed light of the 
Illinois metropolis, this scribe does not deem it a part 
of his task to cross the state line in the brief space of 
this article. The stupendous industrial development in 
that Calumet District and the religious needs growing 
out of it form a great story which ought to be told some 
time. They confront Baptists with a great responsibility 
which demands immediate attention. 

Coming back from our glimpse over the fence into 
our neighboring state, we should like to take our friends 
on a personally conducted tour of our foreign-speaking 
work. The most striking examples of the worth-while- 
ness of this work are of course to be found among the 
Swedish and German churches. They have long since 
passed out of the class of béneficiaries into that of bene- 
factors. They number in their fellowship many fine up- 
standing business and professional men. They are not 
only maintaining their own churches and contributing 
generously to the missionary causes of the denomination 
but also maintaining homes for the aged, for working 
girls, for deaconesses and for dependent children. Be- 
sides this, many of the sons and daughters of the first 
and second generations are finding their way into Eng- 
lish-speaking churches and enriching them by no incon- 
siderable material as well as spiritual contributions. 

But we have learned that there are other great races, 
and that nothing has been achieved by the earlier immi- 
gration that is beyond the reach of the later. Who 
would not love the Bohemians and Slovaks? What fine 
self-sacrificing people the fathers and mothers are; and 
what lovely ambitious young people they have. They 
are supporting 7 churches and 5 missions besides con- 
tributing generously to the support of the work in 
Czechoslovakia and also to the united missionary budget 
of the denomination. 

Lack of space forbids special reference to the work 
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carried on among Hungarians, Poles, Letts, Lithuanians. 
Russians and other foreign-speaking groups. It is al] 
necessary, all a joy, though not ali equally fruitfy 
Some seed still falls by the wayside, some on ston 
ground, some among thorns, but some on good groun 
yielding fruit in abundance. 

Perhaps most outstanding numerically and most con- 
spicuous too in material prosperity is the work among 
Negroes. In Chicago at least they have “‘not departed 
from the faith once delivered to the saints” in the South. 
Here a Negro must be a Baptist to be “‘in good and 
regular standing” religiously. Indeed, the Negro Bap- 
tists of Chicago outnumber all other denominations put 
together two to one and exceed their white brethren in 
the ratio of 3 to 2. While in fact they have many small 
and some very small churches and not a few meeting 
places in store fronts, they have also acquired or built 
some of the finest church buildings in the city, and a 
score of congregations pass the thousand mark, and at 
least half.a dozen lay claim to a membership of several 
thousand: Olivet approximates 10,000, Pilgrim 6,000, 
Ebenezer 5,000, Mt. Vernon 3,000. While there are still 
in Chicago Negro preachers whose talent finds expres- 
sion more in noise and perspiration than in wisdom and 
inspiration, there are not wanting among them men of 
intellectual and spiritual power, strong men who are 
leading the race to fuller development. In an increasing 
degree the Negroes are learning to do for themselves. 

Gunmen and bootleggers and rotten politicians, the 
back-wash of the Great War, the sudden enactment of 
the eighteenth amendment and the difficulties attending 
its enforcement, have given Chicago an unsavory noto- 
riety. These reports are noisy and are heard afar. But 
they are not representative of Chicago. The real Chicago 
is quiet, generous, idealistic, philanthropic—the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, our greatest 
American. Whatever happens in Chicago, whether good 
or bad, has a way of securing wider publicity than if 
occurring in any other place. For Chicago is in a truer 
sense the “center” of the United States than any other 
city. All roads lead not through but to Chicago and 
stop as well as start there. 

The future of Chicago, religiously speaking, is as 


- Jewett said of India, “bright as the promises of God.” 


Right now those promises are in process of realization 
to a striking degree. Religion is gaining ground here. 
There are today more young men and women preparing 
for work as ministers, missionaries and for other Chris- 
tian service in Chicago, and doing volunteer work right 
now, than in any other city on the globe. There are 
more students in institutions of higher learning here than 
in any other like area. Oh, you who shall come to the 
Convention, “pray for the peace of Chicago”; “for in 
the peace of this city you shall find peace.” 
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Dark Days in Nicaragua 


BY CHARLES S. DETWEILER 


ICARAGUA is sorely distraught by civil strife. 
N It began more than a year ago, when the Liberals 
organized an armed revolution to expel from 
office the well-known General Chamorro, who had in the 
fall of 1925 usurped the supreme power by a coup d’ état. 
The United States Government refused to recognize him, 
and hoped that financial pressure would be sufficient to 
compel him to relinquish power. He finally consented to 
leave the country, making an arrangement with the ap- 
parent sanction of our State Department by which his 
friend Adolfo Diaz was to succeed him. The United 
States then recognized Diaz, but the succession of Diaz 
to power did not satisfy Liberal revolutionists. They 
continued their military operations until Diaz could 
scarcely maintain himself. Finally the United States 
sent Marines in to occupy the capital. For thirteen 
years previous to the summer of 1925 a camp of Marines 
had been maintained in Managua, and their presence 
alone was sufficient to prevent any revolution. But now 
the charm no longer worked. The Liberals continucd 
their march, ignoring the presence of the Marines, and 
early in February they captured the important city of 
Chinandega, on the railroad not far from the principal 
port. For three days the battle raged in the streets, and 
finally, after twelve blocks in the heart of the city had 
been burned, the Liberals were driven out. Shortly 
after this, in order to prevent a similar disaster over- 
taking another city, involving foreign property loss, a 
large force of Marines was landed, sufficient to protect 
the railroad and to occupy every town along the line. 
But still the revolution has continued in the hills north 
of this new neutral or American zone. Apparently both 
sides are at liberty to continue fighting, while the Ameri- 
can forces look on and offer their services to care for the 
wounded. As one Nicaraguan expressed it, the Ameri- 
cans are like the referees at a cock-fight, ready to pro- 
nounce victor the fowl that survives. 

Meanwhile the Government of Diaz has been adopt- 
ing extremely oppressive measures. The prisons are 
full of Liberals and their sympathizers. Press gangs of 
soldiers go about the streets and enter homes to drag 
out unwilling men and draft them for military service. 
Boys of twelve and thirteen years of age have been 
seized and put in the army. 

Public sentiment throughout the other republics of 
Central America condemns the United States for recog- 
nizing and supporting Diaz. The papers are full of 
flaming articles against Yankee imperialism and dollar 
diplomacy. Missionaries in other countries feel that this 
anti-Americanism is a new barrier between them and the 
people to whom they minister. So far as I was able to 
talk with English and Americans in all lines of business 
in Central America, their sympathies were with the 
Liberals, and they felt that the State Department had 
blundered in recognizing Diaz. 

There are three conceivable ways out of the confu- 
sion. First, our Government may withdraw its Marines, 
and leave the country to its fate. The Liberals would 
doubtless win in a short time, but could not sustain them- 


selves without some measure of our support. Any gov- 
ernment needs money and can not borrow it without 
some kind of a guarantee, which can not be given if the 
government lacks support from Washington. If the 
United States should abandon Nicaragua, and let the 
revolution take its natural course, Great Britain would 
doubtless land Marines: such is the significance of the 
sending of two British war vessels to Nicaragua. This 
would mean, of course, the abandonment of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The second conceivable course is that which 
we have pursued from 1912 to the present time—half- 
hearted intervention; the maintenance of American 
Marines simply as a moral force, inactive except as they 
may be necessary to protect foreign lives and property. 


REV. AND MRS. CHARLES SPURGEON SCOTT 


The United States suffers in popular estimation through- 
out Latin America for this policy. We are condemned 
by some for intervening, and by others for accomplishing 
nothing by our intervention. When in August, 1925, 
the American Marines left Nicaragua after a residence 
of thirteen years, there was nothing to show for it. No 
positive service had been rendered beyond preventing 
civil strife. A reactionary government had been kept 
in power which had led no advances in public education 
or public works. 

The third conceivable course for the United States 
is to follow the advice that Roosevelt is said to have given 
Great Britain concerning Egypt—either get in or get 
out. If there is to be intervention, let it be effective and 
beneficial to the country. Let the United States pro- 
claim to the world a policy of helpfulness and non- 
aggrandizement, as when she entered into war with Spain 
for the freedom of Cuba. Then let the United States 
administer impartially as concerns both the Liberals and 
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Conservatives the affairs of Nicaragua—administering 
public order, health, education, and the public finances 
for a definite period until the house is put in order. These 
are the three courses open to our government as a way 
out of the present distress. 

Meanwhile mission work is almost at a standstill. 
Men are afraid to go out on the streets, lest they be 
arrested as political suspects or drafted for the army. 
The Colegio Bautista at last secured from the govern- 
ment the right to confer the degree of A.B., and in 
February at the close of the school year it graduated 
the first class consisting of three young men. 

Almost four years to a day after the passing of Rev. 
David A. Wilson a new missionary came to take his 
place. Rev. and Mrs. Charles S. Scott of Philadelphia 
are now on the field, ready to push the work of evan- 
gelization when the war clouds are lifted. 


ke eK * 
China in America 


By Mary W. VASSAR 


Starving, we beg for bread, you offer us a stone. 
The highest and the best, is it for you alone? 
Your great machines are humming 
In city and in town; 
Their grinding wheels are crushing 
The lives of thousands down. 
Is there no good but money? 
Is there no God save gold? 
What though we gain a fortune 
If so our souls are sold? 
One said of old, it is written, back in the centuries dim, 
“The hairs of your head are numbered’’—have you no word 
from Him? 





* ee * * 
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You bring us tools for farming, 

Reaper and spade and plough; 

Well have you wrought to feed us 

Who else were dying now. 

Yet are our souls still famished, 

With restless longings filled; 

Man’s heart may still be empty 

When all his fields are tilled. 
Say, is it true that your Teacher once spoke in confident tone, 
“°Tis by God’s word man liveth, and not by bread alone?”’ 


You give us toys and trinkets, 

Trifles to tempt and please, 

Books of an evil flavor, 

Odd customs, new disease, 

Drugs that benumb the senses, 

Strong drink that burns within 

Body and soul—ah, surely 

We did not need your sin! 
Back to the days long vanished, did not a great soul say, 
“Let none put a stone of stumbling into his brother’s way?” 


You were our guide to freedom 
Since you had fought and won; 
For us a dawn of promise 
Shines in your rising sun. 
Forget not in your glory 
Whose is the strength, the art, 
Give with your laws and customs 
The power that shaped your heart! 
So, of you too shall the word be true, “‘God’s spirit upon me 
lies, ; 
To loosen the captive, to lead the blind under the darkened 
skies, 
To succor the poor and needy, to bring good news.”’ Ah, dim 
Of vision and slow of heart—your Christ! Give us, O give 
us—Him! 


TO BE PRESENTED TO THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


consideration to the report of the Advisory Committee. 

In addition to the meetings, the correspondence, and 
conference of last year, the Committee met for a two-day 
session of prayer and discussion, in March, 1927; and after 
carefully reviewing the tentative report prepared in 1926, we 
submit the following recommendations, with the sincere 
hope that they will lead the entire denomination to think not 
in terms of changing machinery, but of a challenging spiritual 
task which calls for the utmost in consecrated intelligence 
applied to our problems of organizations. Where the Commit- 
tee of Nine failed to come to an agreement, the fact is noted 
along with the recommendation. 


Le Committee of Nine has given serious and prayerful 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1, Finance and Accounting 

In view of the fact that the Finance Committee, through 
the Advisory Committee, has called to the attention of the 
denomination the pronounced lack of uniformity in matters 


of accounting, investment of funds, care of securities owned, 
annuity contracts, etc., we recommend: 

That the Finance Committee be authorized to adopt such 
uniform policy of accounting, investment of funds and cus- 
tody of securities as shall, in their judgment, best safeguard 
the interests of the denomination in such matters as: 

Investments.—Character of securities considered safe for 
Trust Funds. Policies to be followed in relation to securities 
donated. Periodical appraisal of investments. 

Annuities.—Rates of interest to be paid on contracts, based 
upon tables prepared upon an acturial basis. 

Reserves and accounting. 

Prices at which securities donated shall be accepted. 

Morigages.—Appraisal of properties securing mortgages 
purchased. 

Per cent of appraisal value to be loaned. 

Investigation of titles. : 

Taxes and insurance on property secured by loans not pur- 
chased from responsible companies guaranteeing same. 
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Mortgages donated. 

Real Estate-—Conditions on which real estate may be ac- 
cepted as a gift. 

Reserves.—Conditions on which the setting up of special 
reserve shall be allowed. Treatment of such special reserves 
in annual reports. Special gifts for the enlargement of work 
or for new work. Policy to be pursued where no provision is 
made by donor for carrying on the work when once enlarged 
or inaugurated. Conditional gifts, general policies. Appro- 
priations set up as expenses. Treatment of such appropria- 
tions in annual reports. Loans to churches. Bonding of 
custodians of funds. Custody of investment securities. 

When such governing policy has been accepted by the 
Finance Committee, they shall report same to all the organi- 
zations submitting their annual budgets to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Convention for approval or review, preparatory 
to the presentation by the Finance Committee to the Con- 
vention of the unified budget for the cooperative program. 
Organizations shall then proceed, after approval by the Con- 
vention, to put the same into effect, except such part or parts 
thereof as may be inconsistent with the laws of the state in 
which any organization may be incorporated or operating. 

We further recommend, in the interest of uniformity, all 
organizations within the cooperative movement accept 
April 30th as the close of their fiscal year. 


(This recommendation No. 1 unanimously carried in committee, with a 
reservation by one member that this plan shall be advisory; only for organi- 
zations deriving money from sources other than through the budget of the 
Northern Baptist Convention.) 


2. Method of Presenting the Budgets 


We recommend that the method of presenting the budgets 
in terms of work to be done rather than in terms of dollars to 
be raised be continued and extended as the best means of 
acquainting the denomination with the work to be accom- 
plished by the participating organizations. 


(This recommendation No. 2 unanimously carried in committee.) 


3. Regional Promotion 


We recommend that the territory of the Northern Baptist 
Convention be divided into regional promotion units, the 
boundaries of which shall be the same as those of the districts 
of the two women’s societies; that a promotion committee be 
appointed in each regional district, to cooperate with the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation; that this committee shall 
consist of the State Secretaries, the Promotion Directors, and 
the Administrative Vice President and Secretary-Directors 
of the women’s state organizations within the regional unit. 
It is further suggested that in each regional unit the first meet- 
ing be convened by the Administrative Vice President of the 
women’s organizations, who at present is the sole regional 
officer. 


_ (The vote of the committee on this recommendation, No. 3, was: Affirma- 
tive 8, negative 1.) 


4. Adjustments between the Home Mission Society 
and’ the Publication Society 


We recommend that the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society and the American Baptist Publication Society, prior 
to the meeting of the Northern Baptist Convention in 1928, 
arrange their work so that there shall be no overlapping. 


_ (The vote of the committee on this recommendation, No. 4, was: Affirma- 
tive 8, negative 1.) 
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5. Adjustments between the Publication Society 
and the Board of Education 


We recommend that the Board of Education extend its 
work of missionary education and continue its services to our 
schools and colleges. 

That the Publication Society and the Board of Education 
be asked to coordinate their respective tasks with a view to 
promoting the future best interests of the denomination and 
according to the best established principles of Christian edu- 
cation. 


(The vote of the committee on this recommendation, No. 5, was: Affirma- 
live 8, negative 1.) 


6. Consolidations of Missionary Societies 


In order to simplify our present missionary work we recom- 
mend: 

That there be one general Foreign Mission Society as a 
medium for the execution of all missionary projects in the 
foreign fields. That all mission projects in the home fields be 
carried on through a coordinated effort. 

That the unifications referred to in the foregoing be effected 
by the union in one corporate body of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society and the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society; and by the union in one corporate 
body of the American Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

That there be an equal number of men and women upon 
the Boards thus constituted. 

That the membership of the Boards of the two general so- 
cieties be representative of the entire territory of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention and of the interests involved. 

That, in order to conserve and enlarge the happy, fruitful 
and vital contact of the women’s societies with the missionary 
life of the churches, a standing committee, a majority of whom 
shall be women, be appointed in each general society, whose 
special function shall be the further development of existing 
contacts with the missionary activities of the women of the 
churches. 

That the foregoing consolidations, however, shall be effected 
only on condition that each society shall consent to the con- 
solidation upon recommendation of its Board of Managers; 
and that neither consolidation be effected unless both are 
effected. 

In the event of the consummation of the aforesaid consoli- 
dations, we recommend the establishment of coordinated and 
cooperative relationships on the part of the State Conven- 
tions and the Standard City Mission Societies with the new 
corporate body to be known as the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. In order to secure the establishment of the 
above relationships and necessary adjustments, we recom- 
mend the appointment by the President of the Convention 
of a Committee composed of seven members, as follows:4— 
two from each of the existing Home Mission Societies; 1 from 
the Standard City Mission group; 2 from the State Conven- 
tion group. 


(The vote of the committee on this recommendation, No. 6, was as fol- 
lows: Affirmative 6, one of which did not favor arbitary division of personnel 
of the Board of Managers, nor the Committee of Seven in the last paragraph; 
negative 3.) i 


Committee of Nine: D. J. Evans, Chairman; Mrs. G. W. 
Coleman, Mrs. C. D. Eulette, D. C. Shull, E. V. Pierce, F. W. 
Freeman, F. M. Goodchild, W. F. Harper, C. M. Gallup. 
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A New Promotion Stimulus 


Not only the world map but the spot- 
I'ght of denominational interest awaits 
the church that is striving for a high goal 
of missionary achievement. Upon a 
screen before the thousands of Baptists 
who will assemble in the Chicago Con- 
vention hall, the stereopticon will pro- 
ject the name of every church which 
during the month of May collects one- 
twelfth of its annual missionary quota. 
As the last Sunday of May falls on the 
29th of the month and the Convention 
opens on Tuesday following, prompt for- 
warding of reports will be necessary, but 
mailing forms will be supplied and it will 
be easily possible for every qualified 
church to report in time to appear among 
those listed. 

This procedure and the plan for World 
Tourist Roll Call are measures adopted 
to fix attention upon the denominational 
task at the beginning of a fiscal year, be- 
cause an active, continuous participation 
in the cooperative program is the only 
means by which the individual church 
member and the individual church can 
be effectively identified with the world 
service to which Northern Baptists are 
committed. Our Convention slogan is 
“Jesus Christ the World’s Only Hope.” 
If we are indeed believers in the living 
Christ, animated by a sincere desire to 
follow Him and do His bidding, we shall 
want to do all we poss‘bly can in the 
coming year to help the world realize that 
hope. There will be few to deny that 
the situation, both in our own country 
and on the foreign fields, calls for our 
maximum united effort. Therefore the 
appeal is made to every church and to 
every Baptist to help make a new record 
of advance in our missionary work. 

It is still too early, at the time of writ- 
ing this, to give anything like complete 
reports for the fiscal year 1926-27, 
though down to the month of March the 
total of missionary receipts reported by 
the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
exceeded the record for the corresponding 
Period in the previous year. So far as the 
specia' effort to induce earlier and more 
genera’! acceptance of missionary quotas 
is concerned, the reports available indi- 
cate that the World Tour had an excel- 
lent effect in that particular. The facts 
are not all at hand yet, but in some dis- 
tricts that have reported there were very 


marked gains in the number of churches 
accepting quotas. New York State, for 
example, had in March fifteen percent 
more acceptances than the final total for 
the year 1926-27. Other sections, 
notably Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, made excellent showings in the 
early returns. Moreover not a few 
churches voluntarily increased the quotas 
suggested to them. A splendid spirit has 
been manifested and it will be strange if 
the final showing is not one to encourage 
all to still greater efforts. 
WwW 

Perhaps nothing about the World 
Tour is more remarkable than the per- 
sistence of the interest which it aroused. 
As the weeks went on and letters con- 
tinued to pour in commending the Log 
and Elihu Norton’s illuminating com- 
ments in Missions, it became apparent 
that the denomination was more deeply 
stirred than had been realized when the 
Tour was being made. Those !etters are 
still coming in, sometimes bringing the 
reports of all the churches of a country- 
side, and they are surprising in their 
unanimity of approval and enthusiasm. 

Our people have in truth had a great 
vision of what it is possible for Baptists 
to do by way of helping this troubled old 
world whose only hope is Christ. It is 
with a belief in the moving power of this 
vision that the request is made of all 
churches to exert themselves in the mat- 
ter of missionary collections in May. A 
general and hearty response will mean 
such a record for the first month of the 
year, perhaps, as we have not made be- 
fore, and will make the Chicago conven- 
tion a veritable missionary jubilee. Fur- 
thermore the momentum so gained will 
with certainty affect the months that 
follow and increase the probability of 
splendid success for the year as a whole. 

WwW 

The serious problem of recent years has 
been the gap between the absolutely 
necessary requirements of Northern Bap- 
tist missions as now constituted and the 
amount actually contributed by the 
churches. Help us bridge that gap, for 
by so much as we fall short in raising the 
total sum called for by the unified budget, 
in that measure are our denominational 
activities hampered at every point. The 
budget allows only for the maintenance 
of the work as it stands and as the World 
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Tour revealed it in broad outline to Bap- 
tists who read the Log of the Evangel. 
Hence the necessity for urging action 
early in the fiscal year, and persistence 
in the months ‘o come, by those who 
would lend a hand in the accomplish- 
ment of our great task. 


An Inspiring Program for the Chicago 
Convention 


While the program for the Chicago 
Convention was yet in its tentative 
stages when this issue of MISSIONS went 
to press, it is possible to indicate the gen- 
eral outlines and to mention some of the 
special features which promise to make 
the meeting of unusual profit and inter- 
est to the thousands who will attend. 
The executive committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, at its meeting in 
Chicago March 9, adopted a program 
that recognizes the present conditions in 
certain of the Mission fields. Declaring its 
conviction that the continued support of 
organized evangelical Christianity is a 
great factor in the promotion of good- 
will between this country and China, as 
well as the Latin American republics now 
undergoing radical political and religious 
readjustments, the committee assigns 
large place to the reports’of the deputa- 
tions that have made first hand studies 
of the situation in its bearings upon the 
missionary work in China, Nicaragua and 
Mexico. Our people are eager to obtain 
accurate information, and it is planned to 
give all the information obtainable, with 
full opportunity for consideration. Gen- 
erous provision has also been made for 
the discussions on evangelism at home 
and abroad, the enlistment and training 
of young people for Christian service, and 
the needs of many rapidly growing subur- 
ban areas. 

One of the special features, original and 
novel, will be what is named the Inter- 
national Cabinet of Youth. This will 
bring to the platform a band of ten young 
men and women representing as many 
racial and national groups and affilia- 
tions. A brief declaration of life pur- 
poses will be made by each one of these 
students, and the effect cannot fail to be 
deeply impressive. In this issue MiIs- 
SIONS is permitted, through the courtesy 
of Mr. Hayne, to give gne of the life 
stories, together with “thumb-nail”’ 
sketches of somemembers of the Cabinet. 
Another feature emphasizing the living 
witness will be the Inter-tribal Council of 
North American Indians, the members of 
which will bring their message to the 
Convention. We present one of these 
consecrated Indian converts in this issue, 
with the story of his conversion. This 
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indicates the interest in :tore for the 
Convention audiences. 

The Woman’s Home Mission Society 
will have the Tuesday evening session 
for the celebration of its Golden Anni- 
versary, for which preparation has long 
been making. Reports, addresses and a 
pageant are promised. 

The devotional service is fixed for 12 
o’clock each day, and this will be led by 
Dr. George W. Truett of Texas, the fore- 
most evangelistic preacher of the South 
and a man who is always heard with 
spiritual profit and uplifting of soul. Dr. 
Mullins, president of the Baptist World 
Alliance, will give an address on Sunday 
morning, dealing. with recent religious 
and political developments in Europe 
with special reference to evangelical 
movements in behalf of religious liberty. 
The Convention sermon by Dr. Massee 
will be preached in the evening, affording 
opportunity to make this peculiarly an 
evangelistic service. 

At the opening session, Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 31, Dr. Brougher will give the 
president’s address, and the customary 
Convention business will be transacted. 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
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Board will make its report in the after- 
noon; the Board of Education Wednes- 
day morning; the Publication and Home 
Mission Societies Wednesday afternoon; 
Evangelism and the Inter-tribal Council 
Wednesday evening; Board of Mission- 
ary Cooperation Thursday morning; 
State Conventions and City Missions 
Thursday afternoon; Young People’s 
Night, with the International Cabinet 
of Youth, Thursday evening; Interracial 
session Friday morning; Foreign Mission 
Societies Friday afternoon; Joint session 
of the Foreign Societies, with report from 
the Commission to the Orient Friday 
evening, closing with the presentation of 
outgoing missionaries. Convention busi- 
ness will occupy Saturday morning ses- 
sion. In the afternoon there will be a 
service in charge of laymen and con- 
ferences of church officers, and the Lay- 
men’s Banquet and Women’s Banquet 
will occupy Saturday evening as usual. 
Sunday will be the closing day, and it is 
hoped to make it a fitting close to a Con- 
vention of great spiritual power, with its 
prevailing thought embodied in the 
motto, “Jesus Christ the World’s Only 
Hope.” 


A New Chair of Missions for Newton 


By PRESIDENT EVERETT CARLETON HERRICK 


[F every church ought to be a mission- 

ary church—and every church ought 
—then it follows that every divinity stu- 
dent should learn how to stimulate inter- 
est in missions. So we are going to found 
a chair of missions at Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution. The step will hardly be 
considered radical. Indianapolis has its 
College of Missions, Hartford its School 
of Missions, Toronto its Canadian School 
of Missions, and there are chairs of mis- 
sions at Yale, Union, Chicago, Drew, 
Duke and elsewhere. Newton has long 
provided incidental instruction in mis- 
sions. We mean now to deal with world 
evangelism as a major subject, which it 
is, and let our professor of missions make 
the most of a threefold opportunity. 


In the first place, he will give missions 


the place they deserve in the minds and 
hearts of young men who are fitting them- 
selves for the pastorate. More than that, 
he will teach them how to win support 
for missions. He will train them in the 
new methods of missionary appeal and 
equip them to meet the new objections to 
missions—such objections, for instance, 
as the one which pictures the non-Chris- 
tian races as having been rendered in- 
curably hostile to Christianity by the 
World War. 


In the next place, he will take advan- 
tage of Newton’s strategic location and 
stimulate missionary enthusiasm in the 
Baptist churches of this entire neighbor- 
hood. Newton Centre is virtually a part 
of greater Boston. Near by are a dozen 
other cities. Nowhere else in America 
can so many Baptist people be reached 
by one man. 

Still again, our professor will instruct 
those of our students who are planning to 
go out as missionaries. Of these, some 
are volunteers, while the others have 
come to us from the foreign field—India, 
China, Japan, the Philippines, Haiti—and 
intend to return and work among their 
own people. All such students need to 
grasp the modern conception of missions 
as touching the whole of life, not merely 
its religious side. Six or seven years ago 
a famous Methodist missionary, Bishop 
Fisher, came home from India on furlough 
and entered the Harvard Summer School. 
He was interested especially in sociology. 
He did not feel that he could go back to 
his work in India, where the factory 
system had been introduced, without 
obtaining a broad comprehension of the 
problems attending that and numerous 
other developments which were affecting 
the life of the masses. A bishop seated 
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among boys and girls in a classroom was 
a queer enough sight, but it showed how 
all-inclusive is the modern missionary’s 
idea of his task. 

We are far from claiming that our 
chair of missions will furnish all the in- 
struction that might be desirable, for you 
recall the missionary who ‘“‘would have 
reached the field at seventy if he had pre- 
pared as he wanted to.” We do, how- 
ever, claim that our chair of missions 
will abundantly justify its establishment, 
which, by the way, we are going to 
finance by devoting to this purpose one- 
tenth of the million-dollar endowment 
fund now being raised for Newton. Cer- 
tainly the cause of missions deserves that 
recognition. At the same time, it would 
be absurd for Newton to remain without 
a chair of missions when its own repre- 
sentatives abroad have been so numerous. 

Newton men have given an aggregate 
of 2,600 years of service as foreign mis- 
sionaries. They have translated the 
Scriptures into ten oriental languages. 
They have made Burma a province, so 
to speak, of the American Baptist 
churches. Among them have been such 
heroes as the Goddards, father and son; 
the Stevenses, father and son; the 
Thomases, father and son; the Smiths, 
father and son; Josiah Nelson Cushing, 
of whom Sir Herbert White, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, said, ‘When I 
needed advice in matters of difficulty I 
never found him wanting’’; Crooker and 
Clarke, who gave the Bassas of Liberia 
an alphabet; Francis Mason, who in two 
years baptized 6,000 Burman converts 
and founded 126 churches; Lyman 
Jewett, apostle to the Telugus; and many 
others asintrepid. As Dr. L. Call Barnes 
remarks, “Seven classes ought to be 
placed on a roll of honor for each putting 
practically one-half of its men into mis- 
sions.” Dr. Barnes tells us further that 
“in the last forty-five years only three 
classes have been without men going 
overseas.” At present, according to Dr. 
Randolph L. Howard, assistant secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, nine Newton men are serving in 
Japan, ten in India, eleven in Burma, and 
thirteen in China. 

When our professor of missions arrives, 
he will find a museum of missions nicely 
started at Newton. We have set aside a 
room for it in the Hills Library, where 
the beginnings of a fine collection are 
already to be seen. In that room our 
Student Volunteers hold their meetings. 
They are a splendid group of young men, 
and we believe that our new course in 
missions, once we are able to finance it, 
will add appreciably to their numbers. 
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“Fifty Golden Years” 


In this attractive volume Mrs. Orrin 
P. Judd has told with historical insight 
the story of the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, tracing its 
beginning as two, one East and one West, 
its union in the course of time, and its 
successful achievements from the first to 
the present day. The Society is for- 
tunate in its biographer. Mrs. Judd is a 
clear and forceful writer. She recognizes 
instinctively the points to be emphasized. 
She knows the Society and loves the 
work in which it is engaged. She in- 
fuses the pages with her own fine spirit. 
What might easily become dry reading is 
made interesting by her fresh treatment. 
It is a capital book, which will take its 
place as the standard history of the Bap- 
tist women’s work in home missions. 

The chapters treat of evangelism, edu- 
cation, missionary training, Christian 
Centers, Americanization, and organiza- 
tional development. The chapter head- 
ings are more attractive than that, how- 
ever, as witness: (1) Messengers of Peace; 
(2) Torch Bearers of Knowledge; (3) 
Training for Service; (4) Houses of 
Friendship; (5) Adventures in Friendli- 
ness; and (6) The Way We Have Come. 
There is also an appendix containing im- 
portant historical dates and facts. Thus 
we have told succinctly and sympatheti- 
cally the story of the fifty years of ser- 
vice which engaged the hearts and ac- 
tivities of so many noble Baptist women 
in all parts of our country, for the work 
among the Negroes took the Society into 
the South also. The present reviewer 
was a college student in Chicago when the 
western Society was born, and well re- 
members the absorbing interest which 
his sister, Mrs. J. A. Smith, took in the 
new project. Nor could one who ever 
witnessed it forget the nervous energy 
with which Miss Burdett threw herself 
into the enterprise whose height and 
depth and breadth she had caught in 
vision. Mrs. Judd lists the names that 
will always form the roll of honor for the 
Society. She shows clearly the intimate 
tlation between the evangelistic and 
educational phases, and finds in evan- 
gelism and education the keynote of the 
fifty years work in and for the homeland. 
The record is one to inspire the women 
of the present day to carry forward with 


full purpose of heart and unfaltering 
endeavor what has been so finely planned 
and so admirably accomplished in the 
past. This history will doubtless find a 
place in all church and missionary 
libraries and in a multitude of homes. 
The Society is to be congratulated on 
having such a history to tell and such a 
historian to tell it. The edition in cloth 


is $1, in paper 60 cents, and it may be 
ordered from Miriam J. Davis, Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“The Guild Book” 


Of course there was one person best 
qualified to prepare a practical handbook 
for the World Wide Guild, and that was 
Miss Alma J. Noble, who has been in it 
and of it from the start. This volume 
is the result of her knowledge and experi- 
ence, with the aid she has drawn from 
all sources. The purpose is to give local 
chapter leaders and proposing organizers 
the necessary and full information con- 
cerning the movement and every phase 
of its procedure and activities. This has 
been accomplished with directness and in 
sufficient detail to make the way of 
organization and existence plain. There 
is a brief historical sketch; the purpose 
and aim of the Guild are stated—“‘to 
furnish missionary leadership in the field 
of woman’s work and to build up and 
strengthen woman’s work in the local 
church”’; and present statistics are given, 
showing the remarkable growth. ‘With- 
in the past six years the Guild has 
become world wide in constituency as 
well as in aim and purpose, and it now 
numbers go chapters in far away lands 
besides hundreds among the people of 
many tongues in our own country.” 
There are over 5,000 chapters and 50,000 
members all told. 

Following chapters are given to (1) 
organization and a model ceremony of 
initiation; (2) Procedure, including sug- 
gested constitution and by-laws; com- 
mittees, with instructions as to success- 
ful methods; publicity and papers; a fine 
recognition of Missions as the official 
organ; calendars and handbooks; helps 
for devotional and other committees; 
(3) Programs, with a wide range of illus- 
trations and an inclusive scheme, taking 
in program meetings, mission study 
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classes, church school of missions, in- 
telligence tests, vesper services, etc.; 
(4) Contests, reading, theme, and steward- 
ship; (5) Activities, White Cross, Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade, Americanization, 
and Daily Vacation Bible Schools; (6) 
Stewardship, of prayer, service, money; 
(7) Goals and Standards; and (8) Spe- 
cial Features, such as city guild union 
banquets, state rallies, house parties, in- 
terdenominational summer schools, semi- 
house parties, picnics and hikes, mission- 
ary games. This bald outline gives no 
idea of the quantity and quality of help- 
ful material with which the pages are 
filled. The work will be indispensable 
for Guild leaders and workers and fills a 
gap. It meets the need for a textbook 
on Guild methods for use in summer 
assemblies. It is published by the De- 
partment of Missionary Education and 
may be ordered at $1 directly from the 
Department, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Reviews in Brief 


A Permanent Faith, by William E. 
Hammond, is a volume of high thinking 
that calls for thoughtful reading. The 
reader may not agree with the author in 
all of his views, but he will be made to 
clarify his own thinking on some of the 
greatest themes that can occupy the 
human mind. There is an intellectual 
stimulus in these pages that will do the 
minister good, and an example as well of 
courteous and _ reasoned statement. 
Deeply interesting and calculated to help 
those to whom it is primarily directed, 
who long for a permanent faith. (Jud- 
son Press; $2.) 


Forest Friends, by H. R. Evans. The 
author has succeeded in giving us realis- 
tic glimpses into the life of the creatures 
of the forest. It is by no means a 
nature study book in the usual sense of 
the term. Instead, it takes the reader 
for friendly walks along rugged mountain 
paths and beside cool forest streams, 
there to become acquainted with the 
habits and environment of our forest 
friends. Each creature assumes a per- 
sonality of its own. The author is a true - 
lover of nature and reveals a rare sym- 
pathy and understanding of “nature’s 
children.” (Judson Press; $1.50). 

The Quickening Word, by Margaret E. 
Reed, is an eclectic collection of the wise 
and inspiring thoughts of the sages of all 
ages, races and types—poets, prophets 
and philosophers. The golden thought 
nuggets are plentiful, and the range wide. 
The editor has fine taste, in harmony 
with her high aim. (The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston; $2.) 
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A DEBATING TEAM from Judson College, 
Burma, recently met one from the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon, supporting the nega- 
tive of the question, Resolved: That in 
the opinion of this house India is fit for 
complete self-government. The Ran- 
goon Times thus comments on this event: 
“The debate aroused keen interest and 
the debaters reached a very high order 
of excellence. After the debate there 
was a general discussion. The opponents 
won by two votes to one and were loudly 


applauded.” awa 


ALMOST ALL of the 88 organized Bap- 
tist churches in Latvia are fully self-sup- 
porting. There are now 9,382 members 
with 130 pastors. The 123 Sunday 
schools enroll 4,754 pupils. 


wwe 


REPORTING a recent tour in a sec- 
tion of the Udayagiri field, South India, 
with five students from the Ramapatnam 
Theological Seminary, Rev. F. W. Stait 
wrote: “In the village of Ariapadiya we 
had the joy of baptizing seventeen con- 
verts on Sunday evening, the first bap- 
tisms ever administered in this village. 


WwW 


A LITTLE VISAYAN church at La Paz, 
in the Iloilo district of the Philippines, 
has been having a happy experience. 
Fifty were baptized there from June to 
the closing of 1926. 

Www 


HALF OF THE expense of local evangel- 
istic work done on the Taunggyi field in 
Burma is met with money raised on the 
field. Besides this, some workers are 
giving their time without salary. The 
Sunday school contributes $60 a year 
to help with the travelling expenses of 
the missionary. A police officer in the 
town is the son of a Baptist minister and 
has taken a class in the Sunday school. 
Dr. A. H. Henderson writes: “This is a 
fine testimony to all and a cause of much 
wonder and joy among the Christians.” 


ww 


Miss CarIE Putnam of Maubin, 
Burma, under date of January 16th, 
writes her last letter before leaving the 
field for her furlough. Miss Putnam has 
had only three furloughs in forty years. 
In this last term of service she has been 
out more than seven years. Hers has 





been a long and fruitful service, and she 
will probably not return to Burma. 


we 


THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE Wo- 
man’s Foreign Mission Society on the 
Woman’s Committee in Japan represent 
also the three schools of the Japan Mission 
—Sendai, Himeji, and Kanagawa. Miss 
Allen is chairman, and Miss Pawley sec- 
retary. A survey committee has been 
appointed recently, and Miss Ryder and 
Miss Wilkinson represent the Woman’s 
Committee in the survey work. 


www 


Miss PAWLEY writes that she does not 
believe the need of the missionary is 
growing perceptibly smaller. ‘‘It is true 
that the Japanese are nobly taking their 
places of responsibility, but Christian 
schools need the influence of missionaries 
and will for a long time to come.” 


Wwe 


Rev. Cecit G. FIELDER has resigned 
as a missionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society after four years 
of service in Assam Mission. Since De- 
cember he has been serving as Associate 
Secretary of the American Mission to 
Lepers with headquarters at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


www 


Miss Mary Matuew, of Chengtu, 
West China, is on her way home for her 
regular furlough. She visited the new 
William Howard Doane Memorial Hos- 
pital in Suifu. “There is surely a mar- 
velous difference between this hospital 
and the one used five years ago. It must 
mean much to Dr. Bretthauer to have at 
last a place where she can do efficient 
work.” When Miss Mathews visited 
Kiating the members of that mission had 
just finished a week of evangelistic 


services. sox 


Mrs. FRANCIS GODDARD, writing from 
Shaohsing, East China, says: ‘The pres- 
ent unrest which obliged us to close the 
school earlier than we expected to is 
keeping us from the visiting and follow 
up work that we usually plan to do at 
this season of the year. It also causes us 
much anxiety about the future, but we 
can only live one day at a time. It is 
His work, He cares for it, and we must 
trust the future to Him. We do know 


that it is a testing time for the Chinese 
Christians. We feel that some may fall 
away, but there are those who know 
whom they have believed, who are 
founded on the rock, and we thank God 


for them. seiesk 


Miss Mary Jones, of the Mother- 
craft School,in Huchow, China, tells of 
the work of a refuge committee. ‘The 
business of our committee has been to 
organize our force to get ready to receive 
and to give a minimum of food to as 
many women and children as we can 
crowd into the schools and churches. All 
the various Christian and philanthropic 
centers in the city that are preparing to 
take in refugees, have agreed that three 
long successive whistles from the city 
electric light plant shall be the signal tell- 
ing those on the lookout that safety 
demands that the places of refuge shall 
open their gates at once. There have 
been some wearing day hours in prepara- 
tion for a night hour I hope you will 
never hear about. But that hope is not 
yet enough of a certainty with us that a 
whistle in the night does not set our 
pulses throbbing.” 

www 


Miss MINNIE ARGETSINGER, Of West 
China, has been speaking in the Columbia 
River District during the autumn and 
winter. ‘Talking as I have through the 
West,” she writes, “has been an inspira- 
tion to me. Some places where I have 
gone they have never seen a missionary. 
Others not for fourteen years. The ‘‘Log” 
which was studied in January has done 
an immeasurable amount of good.” 

wu 

Two JAPAN missionaries have recently 
been honored. Miss M. M. Carpenter 
was given a fine piano from _ the 
friends of her work at the Starlight 
Kindergarten. Prime movers in. this 
were the priests of the Buddhist Temple 
adjoining her kindergarten! In Octo- 
ber Miss Louise F. Jenkins returned to 
Tokyo as a regular delegate to the Pan- 
Pacific Science Congress, representing 
Mt. Holyoke, where she served on the 
astronomy staff before her appointment 
to Japan. She was the only missionary 
from Japan to have full appointment as4 
delegate to that important gathering. 
Miss Jenkins has joined the Girls’ School 
in Himeji. 
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Evangelism Through Colleges and Schools in the Orient 


THE PLACE OF TRAINED WOMEN IN MIs- 
SION WorRK 


There is perhaps no nation in the 
world which at this time needs so greatly 
as India the work of well-educated wo- 
men in every field of service. There are 
many things amiss in the social life of 
India that cannot be dealt with except 
by women, and the teaching and medical 
care of women and children must be left 
almost entirely to them. When weremem- 
ber that, according to the latest govern- 
ment returns, only one per cent of Indian 
women can read and write, we can 
readily understand the need of competent 
women teachers to lift the girls of the 
coming generation out of illiteracy and 
the ignorance and superstition which 
naturally accompany it.—President Elea- 
nor McDougall, of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian College in Madras. 

(Note——Be sure to read our new leaf- 
let “Oriental Colleges” for an account of 
what our Baptist girls are contributing to 
the education of young women in Union 
Institutions on the Foreign Field. Mrs. 
Peabody, Miss McVeigh and Miss Louise 
Jenkins have written entertainingly 
about our Union Colleges in the Orient.) 


GREAT REJOICING IN TAUNGGYI 


We all have special days in our lives, 
days ever dear because of the memories 
they hold. Perhaps the dearest of all is 
the day that marks the completion of a 
long cherished plan. Miss Whitehead 
and I, up here in Taunggyi, are rejoicing 
in the coming true of what we have long 
dreamed might be some day. Now we 
want to tell you all about it that you may 
rejoice with us. 

As we look out of our own windows we 
see just across our private road a beautiful 
building. It has been growing for the last 
seven months, every month a little more 
encouraging, but work does move on 
slowly out here, especially when nature 
takes a hand in what is going on and 
sends, for instance, breaches in the rail- 
way lines that hold up timber and other 
supplies. But eventually the last nail 
was driven in and the last coat of paint 
put on and we eagerly awaited the mes- 
sage that would tell us we might expect 
Mrs. Goodman and her friends to help in 
the dedication. That day came last 


Friday: so Saturday, January 1st, we 
opened this lovely new Haven of Rest 
and dedicated it to the Teachers and 
Girls of Burma. 

Now before I tell you about these ex- 
ercises I want to tell you about the house, 
sO you can see it as you read our message 
about it. It is not a “large, handsome 
and imposing” building, as reporters al- 
ways state when they write up new 
homes, but it is most attractive with its 
stone pillars, brick-pointed walls and red 
roof. It stands four square to the breezes 
of the hills and the sunshine of the sky. 
Facing west it catches every bit of sun- 
shine that is to be had, and in Taunggyi 
it is much, I can assure you. The build- 
ing is 40 ft. aquare with a long west 
veranda, and a driveway on the north, 
with a veranda above. Stone steps west 
and north and stone railings to the west 
veranda make the home look very attrac- 
tive. I may say that our good friend the 
contractor put in all the stone work at 
the same rate that he would have put in 
the woodwork on posts that the contract 
called for. The cook-house is out of doors 
but near the east entrance and connected 
with the house by a covered walk. Both 
in the house and outside; every place that 
the feminine mind could suggest for a 
cupboard or storeroom has been utilized. 
Indoors, down stairs there is a large 
living and dining room combined, 30 x 20, 
with large windows south and west that 
let the sun in all day long. The living 
room opens on to the west veranda which 
is 30 x 10. The fireplaces in the living 
room, in the resident nurse’s room and on 
the sleeping porch, add immensely to the 
cheer and comfort. There are also a 
guest room, office, nurse’s room and two 
bathrooms, and the hall. The office can 
be used for a private room if necessary. 
Up stairs there is a sleeping porch 30 x 40, 
with walling four feet high only and 
mosquito mesh above. It is a delight- 
fully cheery place and when cold rainy 
days come, as they will once in a while, 
we can have a fire to make it warm. 

I am sure you will all see that we had 
great joy in erecting the Haven and plan- 
ning for every little detail. The site we 
chose is superb, and when a little garden 
and a few sun arbors are put in soon, to- 
gether with stone steps from the high 
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level to the lower level in the front of the 
house and a fern “bowl” between the big 
stone pillars of the driveway, our pleasure 
in the construction part will be complete. 
Now we will tell you of the second step 
in our “come true dream.” There is still 
one more to come and that is the occupa- 
tion, but that must wait for a later 
letter. Miss Whitehead and I are to go 
to Moulmein next week to help open the 
beautiful new “Hall of Memory” there, 
and hope to secure a trained nurse to 
come to us at once so we can really be- 
gin the work for which this Haven of 
Rest has been built. 

Saturday, January 1st, dawned bright 
and fair and we had Mrs. Goodman and 
her daughter right here in our home for 
the afternoon exercises. In the morn- 
ing we dressed the rooms with flowers 
and extra chairs. The night before we 
got twelve pots of evergreens from the 
Forest office, and when everything was 
ready, with a bright fire glowing to add 
to the cheer, we called on Mrs: Jennie 
Bixby Johnson, of Taunggyi now, but 
for many years of a lonely station to the 
East of us, to formally open the building. 
Her long service, coupled with the fact 
that her one dear laddie went home in 
his bonny youth, after a brief struggle 
with the disease we are now to fight to a 
successful finish, led us to ask her to open 
this one and only place of refuge in all 
Burma for those who must begin a 
spirited fight under the best circum- 
stances to banish the disease that has 
somehow come their way. Mrs. Johnson 
spoke very briefly but it was tender and 
appropriate. Then she unlocked the door 
and declared the building open. Inspec- 
tion of everything followed, and tea in 
the living room “around the open fire.”’ 
The room was well filled and we sat 
about informally while the dedication 
exercises were being carried out. 

Mrs. Goodman in her inimitable way 
spoke of the three connected with the 
work, one who heard and heeded the call 
for help and the two who have their 
names given to the Haven. We longed 
for all three to be with us, but most of 
all for the one with the understanding 
heart, whose name could not be told but 
who took hold of the imagination of the 
company as the story was told. Our 
hearts were just full to overflowing when 
the doxology was sung and we came to’ 
“the end of a perfect day.” 

“Cheerio” is the banner over our fire- 
place and gives the keynote of the atmos- 
phere that will pervade the dear 
“‘Peabody-Montgomery Rest-Haven.”’— 
Lizbeth Hughes. 

(Note-—The many friends of ‘Miss 
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Hughes and Miss Whitehead will rejoice 
with them in their ““(Come-True-Dream”’ 
and give God praise for the loving hearts 
that made possible this work of con- 
serving the potential women leaders of 
Burma.) 


SERVICE MEDALS, INSEIN 

We are having a treat in the visit of 
Mrs. Goodman. We attended in a body 
the “Fredrickson Memorial” dedication 
services when Mrs.-Goodman spoke in 
the morning service and after the after- 
noon service, and we had all gone over 
to the house and unveiled a tablet. Miss 
Phinney wrote a dedicatory hymn which 
was sung. Then to close a very pleasant 
day, a select number had tea at the 
ladies’ house. It was at this time that 
we, with Miss Peterson, received from 
Mrs. Goodman the Jong service medals 
which she was asked by the Society to 
present. They are beautiful and much 
appreciated, and we trust you will con- 
vey to the donors our sincere thanks. It 
seems to have pleased our Burman 
friends quite as much as ourselves. I am 
glad to be able to say that we are both 
in excellent health, having done the work 
this cold season without any outside help. 
’ We are very thankful for all our many 
mercies, and, if it is His will, hope for 
further active service here in the work 
we love so well.—Ruth Whitaker Ranney, 
C. Harriet Phinney. 

(Note.—Miss Ranney sailed for Burma 
first in 1884, and in 1885 Miss Phinney 
sailed. They have been marvelously 
blest in this work together. See Work in 
the Orient, page 48.) 


“WINGS” IN MOULMEIN 

My thoughts constantly travel back 
to Morton Lane School, and especially 
this week as the new building is to be 
dedicated, with Mrs. Goodman present 
and Miss Whitehead and Miss Hughes, 
and many of the other missionaries of 
Burma in attendance. This is the time 
toward which those of us who have been 
associated with the School have eagerly 
looked forward for years. To be able 
actually to occupy the building that we 
have needed for years seems almost too 
good to be true! It is to be occupied in 
future by our Anglo-Vernacular High 
School. No longer will the school need 
to rent the six-room house across the 
street from the compound for use of 
classes. Some of the rooms that have 
been used for classrooms can now be 
turned into dormitory space and thus re- 
lieve in part the crowded condition of the 
dormitories. We are glad for the gifts 
that have made this building a reality at 
last. We would also remember the un- 
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tiring efforts of Mr. Darrow and Mr. 
Weeks which have permitted the dream 
of Miss Hughes to come true. We trust 
that in the coming years the good work 
of the School will be continued in a 
manner fitting to be a worthy memorial 
to all those who have made it a reality 
and especially to ‘the one who came and 
saw, but who passed not by.” 

Although the School was established 
by Miss Haswell in 1867 for Burmese 
girls, girls from practically all of the 
races of Burma have been received and 
educated. All have been treated alike, 
so it has been truly one of the “melting 
pots” of Burma. It has lessened the 
distinction of the races and helped to 
promote the Christian ideal that we are 
all one in Christ Jesus. Many girls have 
accepted Jesus Christ as their Saviour, 
others have been built up in the Christian 
faith, and all have been consciously or 
unconsciously affected by Christianity. 
Such training has lessened the open hos- 
tility of Euddhists toward Christianity 
throughout the country and is bringing 
its inevitable results. It is easier for the 
coming generation to accept Christianity 
than it has been for the past. Therefore 
we ought to expect converts in greater 
numbers in the future. The greater 
number in the past year substantiates 
this statement. Truly we should be opti- 
mistic as we face the future of Burma. 
Great things have been accomplished in 
the Master’s name but a greater future 
lies before us. “Prayer changes things.”’ 
May we claim the promises of God’s 
word, and strengthened by prayer, go 
forth to a victorious future—F. Faith 
Hatch. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ONGOLE 

Miss Susan Roberts has a message 
from Ongole: We had nearly forty girls 
pass out of our training school in March 
to their places in the outside world. 
Nearly all of our girls go as a matter of 
course to the villages on the completion 
of their training. The spirit about this 
grows better all the time. One big task 
before us is how to keep in touch with 
their work there in the helpful, inspiring 
way so much needed in their isolated 
environment. There are some ways in 
which it might be done, but most of them 
take time and money, uncertain com- 
modities in our mission circle now. How- 
ever, we must think out some plan to 
conquer this difficult problem if our vil- 
lage school teachers are to keep up to the 
ideals we have tried to give them. 

Next year marks the close of the 
sixtieth year of history for our Ongole 
Christian Girls’ School, and we think the 
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event is worthy a celebration and a liitle 
booklet all its own. Our next report will 
probably take this form. (W. O. page 


94.) 
Our Missionaries in China 


Cables and letters from China are keep- 
ing the Foreign Mission Boards and rela- 
tives of missionaries in touch with this 
land of wars and unrest. And we rejoice 
over the reports of the safety of all. An 
authoritative statement regarding condi- 
tions in China has been issued by the two 
Societies and may be secured from Mr. 
Lipphard at Headquarters. Since we are 
told that conditions relating to school 
work and hospitals may change over 
night, it is thought unwise to print at 
this time the many letters which are 
coming from the field. They will be 
reserved for use when the whole story 
may be told. 

Our single women missionaries have 
shown wonderful courage in the face of 
danger, and a deep spirit of devotion to 
their work and to their people. No one 
has wanted to come home. Days have 
been filled with a loving ministry to the 
sick and those in distress. Bible women 
have gone into the homes with messages 
of comfort and cheer. Who can estimate 
the widespread influence of these lives of 
prayerful serenity? Mrs. Salquist of 
West China voices the feeling of the 
group when she writes: “I pray that we 
may stay no matter what the cost. I do 
so believe in the power of the gospel, that 
I believe that it is worth living for, and 
if need be dying for, that it may be 
preached throughout the whole world.” 
Miss Ellen Peterson from East China 
asks us to pray. ‘‘Pray for peace to come 
to this war-torn land and for the true 
peace to come to the hearts of the 
stricken and terrified people—the place 
that passeth understanding. And pray 
for all of us who are working to bring in 
the Kingdom in this land.”—Mary L. 
Bishop. 


Summer Schools for Missions 


The Summer Schools of 1927, under 
the auspices of the Interdenominational 
Committee of the Central West for Mis- 
sions will be held as follows: Winona 
Lake, Indiana, July 5 to August 1; Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, June 27 to July 4 
Courses offered will include mission study 
classes. Bible study, methods, normal 
classes in missionary education. Esti- 
mated expense for week from Chicago 
$25 to Geneva, $30 to Winona. For 
further information write to Mrs. Hartis 
Dante, chairman publicity committee. 
70 East 155th Street, Harvey, Illinois, 
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A Glimpse of the Work in Porto Rico 


As I begin my first report as a mission- 
ary, I am grateful to God for His good- 
ness in giving me an opportunity to labor 


here for Him, and also for the opportunity 


of sending the news of the field to the 
home forces. 

The work here is very encouraging in 
many ways. We have a strong growing 
church of true Christians. We have a 
consecrated pastor, who is doing a good 
evangelistic work, and who is educating 
those who come into the church in the 
Bible and Christian living. His wife, a 
former public school teacher, is also a 
worker. Miss Ryder, my co-worker, a 
graduate of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School, is a very efficient, fine 
young woman, who combines good busi- 
ness methods with consecration and de- 
votion. Besides the general church, 
Sunday school, and community work, she 
teaches the first grade in Spanish. This 
is quite an accomplishment for one who 
has been here little more than a year. 

Many of our people are poor, in fact 
most of them, but they tithe and give 
splendidly to their church. They are 
looking forward to self-support in the 
near future and are working hard toward 
that end. Besides the Sunday evening 
service, which is the only one on that day, 


SOME OF OUR BEGINNERS, WITH TEACH- 
ERS AT SANTURCE, P. R. 
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there are meetings throughout the week. 
We have a Personal Workers’ League, a 
Woman’s Society, a Young People’s So- 
ciety, a Prayer League, a Tither’s League 
and candidates’ classes for baptism. 
Every night but Saturday is full. We 
are trying to find a place for classes in 
English and Spanish, as few know English 
and many do not read or write Spanish. 
Besides our main school we have three 
branch Sunday schools in the barrios 
(villages), one held in the open air for 
want of a house. They have an attend- 
ance of about 66, 25, and 16 respectively. 
The largest one is really the nucleus of a 
new church and the people of that section 
who belong to our church already have 
$530 toward one. 

Beside the first grade we have a kinder- 
garten and needlework class, both under 
native teachers. We carry on a scale of 
needlework for the benefit of the gradu- 
ates of the school and the women of the 
church who support themselves by such 
work, There are many of them. There 
is a great economic problem here. There 
are not enough industries to employ all 
those who are capable of working. Only 
about half of them have employment. 
But I feel sure that in time this will remedy 
itself. The Government, as well as the 
Presbyterians, with their splendid hospi- 
tal, have done much to better living con- 
ditions and to wipe out disease. 

An American visitor at our Sunday 
evening service remarked on the differ- 
ence between our Christians and the peo- 
ple.in general that she had seen. Truly 
Christ in the life means a glorified coun- 
tenance. There have been some wonder- 
ful conversions here. One of our most 
earnest women was a Catholic three 
years ago. The President of the Personal 
Workers’ League testifies that when he 
was unconverted his salary was not suffi- 
cient to keep him in sin, but now he 
gives his tenth and has plenty for him- 
self. Of course these people have to learn 
many things and need to grow. They 
have their failings like all Christians. We 
find them sometimes more willing to talk 
than to work. It is a racial tendency. 
Sometimes we in the United States go to 
the other extreme. Surely God desires 
this lovely spot to be the home of His 
people—Pearl Harris, Missionary of 
Puerta de Tierra. 


AN INDIAN MOTHER AT FALLON, NEVADA 


Extracts from a Diary 


Miss Fewel and Miss Gibson met me at 
the station in Fallon and we drove the 
ten miles to the Mission through sage- 
brush and sand and sagebrush. One 
wonders how the Indians and the few 
white people who live out therecan possi- 
bly make that land produce anything. 


Sunday school is the only service held 
in the morning. There is no Sunday 
school for the white children in this com- 
munity, so they attend our Indian 
school, which is well organized, well 
graded and efficiently carried on. At 
least as much so as could possibly be done 
when two teachers have to do all the 
teaching. . Miss Fewel has kindergarten, 
primary and juniors in her room and 
Miss Gibson has all the rest. 


A nice group of young people were out 
to the B. Y. service in the evening. Quite 
an extended song service is held at the 
opening of the service because the In- 
dians do love to sing, and they have good 
voices, deep and rich. This is held not on 
Sunday night, but on Tuesday. After 
the meeting is over the young people stay 
for an hour of games. I wish you might 
see how they enter into the games and 
what a good time we had. The workers 
need your prayers that even as the life- 
giving irrigation waters bring new life to 
the desert wastes, so they may be chan- 
nels for the life giving ‘Water of Life”’ to 
flow into the barren lives of those who 
know not Jesus Christ. 
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Haven’t you read many times about 
the sewing meeting with the Indians, and 
haven’t you often wished you could at- 
tend one? I have, and at last the oppor- 
tunity was mine. The missionaries have 
never succeeded in getting them inter- 
ested in making anything but quilts. 
The women assemble in the chapel and 
have a service of song, prayer and Bible 
lesson. Many of the women who come 
each week to sew do not attend Sunday 
services, but through these sewing meet- 
ings the missionaries are able to teach 
them the Way and it often leads to 
church attendance and later to church 
membership. When the service is over, 
the women get their quilt blocks and go 
outside to sit in the yard while they sew. 
Even in the coldest weather of winter 
they prefer to sit outside rather than by 
the cozy fire in the chapel. 

I would like to ask that each one who 
reads this letter will do all in his power 
to see that his church raise an adequate 
budget for the denominational program. 
You would not hesitate a minute if you 
could see on every field the needs and 
the opportunities that are there but 
which cannot be touched because of lack 
of funds. 

Since new workers, new buildings, sup- 
plies, are needed everywhere, will you do 
your part this year that next year our 
denomination may not have to say, 
“What work shall we cut out this year?” 
but “What new fields may we enter and 
what enlargement may we make on our 
fields ?”’—Mildred Cummings, Missionary 
Supervisor, Western Division. 


Changes in the Field 


Resignations have been received from 
Miss Amy Coe, principal of the Chinese 
School, San Francisco; Olive Annett, 
kindergartner at the Chinese Christian 
Center, Seattle; Blanche Parke, head- 
worker at Brooks House of Christian Ser- 
vice, Hammond, Ind.; Irene Bistor, Day 
Nursery Director, Judson Neighborhood 
House, New York City; Ruth C. Wick, 
missionary among the Italians at Dietz 
Memorial, Brooklyn. 

The following appointments have been 
made: Ruth Carr has been asked to as- 
sume the position of acting director of 
the work at Santa Ana, El Salvador. 
Jennie Bewsey has been named head- 
worker at Brooks House of Christian 
Service. 

Mather School has taken a step in ad- 
vance. Due to the rising educational 
standards in South Carolina, Mather, 
too, is now to have a school year of nine 
months, and to add the tenth grade of 
school work to its curriculum. Miss 
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INDIAN MISSION ‘AT 'FALLON, NEVADA 


Lydia Edgerly, the principal, also has 
plans for a Daily Vacation Bible School 
for Beaufort this summer. 


Bethel Neighborhood Center at 
Kansas City 


The work at the Bethel has been ex- 
tremely interesting for the past weeks. I 
am growing to love it more every day. 
The girls are growing dearer too and I 
find that I miss one day’s contact if they 
do not come in. There are several who 
are thinking very strongly about taking a 
stand for Christ and we are all hoping 
and praying that they will commit them- 
selves soon. 

The Girl Reserve group is doing fine 
work in sewing. They made laundry 
bags and towels for their Mothers’ Christ- 
mas. The spirit among the girls is one 
of helpfulness and cooperation in trying 
to live their code. Not long ago they 
made the pop-corn balls for one of our 
family nights and such a happy time as 
they had doing it. They are always want- 
ing to do something for the Bethel. Some 
of them dressed two little dolls with com- 
plete outfits to send to Japan along with 
the dolls of other Reserves. They were 
all on display at the Y. W. building, and 
a tea was given to which all the parents 
and friends were invited. It was a very 
interesting time and an educational pro- 
ject for the parents and all. 

With several nationalities represented, 
our English class party was enjoyed by 
all. My Mexican men had expressed a 
desire to own an English Bible in order 
that they might read it along with the 
Spanish, so Santa left them each one un- 
der the tree in the Chapel. These men 
are all Christian and enjoy having the 
Bible verses and discussion in the class 
period. On Christmas evening four of us 
went over to their little church to their 
Christmas program. It was lengthy and 
all in Spanish but we enjoyed it very 
much. They were so pleased to have us 











there and begged that some day we come 
back.—Elva G. Holton. 







At Rock Springs 





“There has been the greatest change in 
my boy since he started attending the 
Tuesday night Bible classes,”’ one mother 
whose son is in high school said to me. 
And it is for those changes that we are 
very thankful. The Tuesday night Bible 
class for high school boys started with an 
enrolment of three and has steadily 
grown, until we have an enrolment of 
over thirty. We have had as high as 
twenty-six in attendance, but the average 
attendance has been about sixteen. 
When the boys were organized, I learned 
that only one of the entire group had ever 
led in prayer in public, but they were 
almost unanimous in their desire to know 
how to pray; and as a result the prayer 
period has come to mean much to them, 
and everyone of them takes part in the 
sentence prayers. To some of you this 
may not signify very much, but to those 
of us who know these boys it means a 
marked advancement. The questions 
which these high school and junior high 
boys bring to me to answer for them re- 
lating to conduct and Christian living show 
that they arethinkingseriously andarepre- 
paring to make thedecision for the Christ. 
_ My work with the Japanese women at 
Jap Town, a suburb of Rock Springs, has 
proven very interesting. The women are 
so appreciative of anything that is done 
for them. They learn quite rapidly, and 
are glad to see me whenever I come. 

My calls upon the foreign people has 
resulted in some of them coming out to 
the church services, and in a number of 
the children attending the Sunday school 
and Christian Endeavor meetings. 

In this city of 43 different nationalities 
there are great opportunities, as well as 
great needs. Pray, as these opportunr 
ties are seized, that the harvest may be 
an abundant one.—Ruth P. Hughes. 
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You May Have a Copy Free 


A special foreign news bulletin featur- 
ing conditions in China has just been 
issued by the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation on behalf of our two foreign 
mission societies. This discusses the pres- 
ent situation in China, gives information 
about Baptist missions in that country, 
and how they are being affected, calls 
attention to the demands that China is 
presenting to the western nations, pub- 
lishes extracts from recent letters sent by 
missionaries who are in the areas of dis- 
turbance, and closes with a forecast as to 
the future of missionary work in China. 
Copies of this bulletin will be mailed to 
any address free of charge and Missions 
will be glad to mail copies to any sub- 
scriber on request to William B. Lipp- 
hard, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 























In the War Zone in China 






All rickshaw coolies have been driven 
from the streets here by the soldiers in 
their efforts to impress baggage carriers. 
A gray-headed man was seen today 
struggling along with a heavy load. Not 
being able to secure enough coolies, car- 
penters have been taken from their work 
and wood sellers from their boats. Motor 
busses, launches, hong boats, express 
boats, wood boats, foot boats, in short 
every available boat has been comman- 
deered. Transportation is completely 
paralyzed. 

No looting has taken place but “pawn- 
ing by compulsion” has been so frequent 
as to force all the pawn shops to close 
yesterday. ‘‘Pawning by compulsion” 
is the scheme by which the armed soldier 
sets a value on the article he wants to 
pawn instead of letting the pawnshop 
authorities do it, and he never under- 
values his article! The Chamber of Com- 
merce has established an office at its 
headquarters where poor people can pawn 
their effects at an established rate. The 
Chamber of Commerce is able to carry 
out this form of relief because in public 
buildinzs adjoining it there is a com- 
pany of well-trained and equipped local 
militia. Should the armed soldier at- 
tempt to “pawn by compulsion” at the 
Chamber of Commerce, Greek would 
meet Greek. 

The superintendent of the mission hos- 
pital has been requested by the military 
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su) the many problems involved in appoint- 


FAR LANDS 


a) 


officials to make ready to receive 
wounded soldiers. All available space in 
the women’s school connected with the 
Baptist mission has been taken by refu- 
gees. What the future has in store we do 
not know. It is evident, however, that 
the days of tranquillity that have been so 
continuous in this part of Chekiang are 
over for the time being.—A. F. Ufford, 
Shaohsing, East China. 


A New Candidate Secretary 


The Board of Managers of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society has 
appointed to the position of Candidate 
Secretary, Rev. Paul E. Alden, formerly 
Assistant Secretary in the Home Depart- 
ment where he has been serving for near- 
ly four years. Mr. Alden is a graduate of 
Colby College and of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. After serving in the 
Army during the war, he had a successful 
pastorate in Concord, N. H. In the new 
position to which he has been appointed 
he will have responsibility for the enlist- 
ment of candidates for missionary ser- 
vice. Having himself been a Student 
Volunteer during his college days, but 
prevented from foreign missionary ser- 
vice beeause of conditions in his family, 
he is especially fitted to deal with pros- 
pective missionaries and sympathetically 
and understandingly consider with them 





REV. PAUL E. ALDEN 





ment as foreign missionaries. Young 
people interested in devoting their lives 
to service in the non-Christian world 
should now correspond with Mr. Alden, 
who can be addressed at the headquarters 
of the Foreign Mission Society, 276 Fifth 
Avenue, New York .City. 


A Chinese Episode in Friendliness 


But it would not be fair to leave you 
with unfavorable incidents as descrip- 
tions of China. Let me tell you a more 
happy incident. At the time of the Con- 
vention meeting, because there was no 
launch running, I went by bicycle. On 
my way home, suddenly the left pedal 
flew off into a pond by the side of the 
road. The pond was deep and without 
the pedal I could not ride. It seemed I 
could not possibly reach Ungkung that 
night as I had planned. Just then two 
Chinese came up and asked what was 
the matter. They were evidently on 
their way to Swatow and had no time to 
lose, and I could not expect any help 
from them. On hearing my trouble one 
of them began taking off his wrist-watch 
and his belt and simply remarking, “The 
pastor is a good man,” got down into the 
water. Diving down out of sight he 
pretty soon came up several feet from 
where I had thought the pedal had fallen. 
He came up holding the missing part in 
his hand. I had only a little money with 
me, but offered him a few dimes for what 
he had done for me. He refused to take 
the money. It took considerable urging 
on my part to get the other man to ac- 
cept the money on behalf of the man who 
had done me this kindness—losing time 
for his own journey, getting his clothes 
wet, etc., and only protesting that he 
wanted no pay for doing this kindness. 
Then almost before I knew it they were 
off towards Swatow. From this I want 
you to appreciate that the great number 
of the Chinese people are friendly and 
kind of heart—G. W. Lewis, Ungkung, 
South China. 


Knitting Christ into the Hearts of 
Japanese Women 


By Mrs. CHARLES B. TENNY 


In the busy part of Yokohama known 
as Kanagawa is rising a new Baptist 
church building. Reconstruction funds 
from American Baptists and gifts from 
Japanese Baptists, although they them- 
selves lost heavily in the great earth- 
quake, are making this possible. A 
kindergarten building at the rear of the 
Church is used for various activities of 
this wide-awake group of Christians. 





KANAGAWA 


One feature these past few months has 
been a knitting-course of five lessons 
carried on by the Woman’s Society of 
this, the Kanagawa Baptist Church. 
About 60 ladies have been enrolled, non- 
Christians coming eagerly to learn how 
to make sweaters, caps, scarfs and all the 
other warm woolley things that make 
the family so happy. In the background 
stands Mrs. Takagaki, wife of the head 
teacher of the Mary Colby School. As 
president of the Woman’s Society she 
aptly expressed in her closing remarks 
what the class had stood for. “You have 
learned new knitting patterns and 
stitches, but more than that you have 
had happy hours together, with varied 
programs of singing and Bible talks, and 
best of all have learned of Christ and 
His teachings—the true reason for the 
class being held at the church.” 

Next to Mrs. Takagaki stands Miss 
Amy Yamada, long a loved teacher in 
the Mary Colby School, and one whose 
talks of Christ are well fitted to her 
hearers, many of whom she has led to 
Him. Another member of the Society 
is standing explaining a stitch, and at the 
end stands the pastor of the church, S. 
Yasumura. He admitted one day that 
he could not knit but he as helped the 
spiritual life of more than one present. 
Mrs. Tenny, the missionary, is at the 
table explaining new features. That the 
class has not been dull is shown by the 
array on the wall, a small part of what 
the ladies did in ten weeks. 

“Knit 7, Purl 6, Bind,” with all the 
rest of the rules, is written in columns up 
and down on the large sheets of paper 
tacked up in the rear. 
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Could you all produce such work after 
reading those rules—‘‘Omote-ami nana- 
tsu, ura-ami itsutsu—?”’ 

Don’t think the children sat like that 
—solemn and quiet through all the talk 
and knitting! They played outside or 
ran around with mother’s ball of wool 
and in other ways let us know they were 
present! ‘‘Mother, isn’t it done yet?” 
“T want to wear it now”; “I want one 
like that’; “Oh dear! I dropped a 
stitch”; “How did you get yours so 





A Notable Missionary Record 


It has been given to few Christian lead- 
ers to make as great a contribution to the 
Kingdom of God in the Western States 
as has my friend Dr. Bruce Kinney. 
Twenty-five years ago he faced the per- 
plexities of a frontier pastorate. He has 
since served in varied capacities in our 
English-speaking and Indian mission 
work. As an indefatigable district secre- 
tary he labored in wide areas, as state 
superintendent of missions in Utah and 
Wyoming and as director of Indian Mis- 
sions, he has served with rare devotion. 
His pamphlets and books have been 
widely read and his volume on Mormon- 
ism—The Islam of America—is a master- 
piece and ran into several large editions. 


THE HOME LAND 


even?” “Oh, how poor mine looks!” 
“What colors are you going to use?” 
with the click, click of the needles, made 
the time pass all too quickly and the 
little booklets given them to carry home 
suggesting the new thought of the love 
and presence of Christ in the humdrum 
duties of every day, made each one feel 
that the small sum she paid for Knitting 
Lessons brought her something far more 
precious than she had dreamed of at the 
beginning. 


















He has preached the good news of salva- 
tion in many hundreds of towns and 
cities, has established many churches in 
new communities and has done the work 
of an evangelist in the newer settlements 
as well as in the larger towns, and always 
with a zeal that has been unflagging. He 
has manfully faced great sorrow without 
slackening his pace of service and during 
several years when we counselled les 
strenuous efforts in the face of threater 
ing sickness, he still pushed forward. 

In a quarter of a century this mission 
ary administrator has traveled more that 
a million miles and has been away from 
his home more than eighteen years. What 
sacrifice all this has required in the !oss 
of a home life which has been ideally 
happy, one may well imagine. Dr. Kir 
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ney has been a faithful minister of Christ 
and the spiritual harvests of these 
twenty-five years in which he has un- 
tiringly sowed the seed of the gospel will 
continue to enrich the world. He has 
been one of the wise men of the West who 
has laid his richest gifts at the feet of 
the Lord whom he has loved and served. 
—Charles L. White. 


News from Cuba 


This has been one of the hardest years 
financially that Cuba has ever experti- 
enced and the end is not yet. However, 
with the coming of the new sugar harvest 
and the prospect of the beginning of work 
on the central highway in the near future, 
the people are looking hopefully forward. 
In the school we have suffered, but not 
more than the rest. Many pupils have 
failed to turn up because of straightened 
finances and others, after making a be- 
ginning, have had to return home for the 
same reason. The work of the mission 
proper has suffered from the same general 
cause. Pastors are living everywhere on 
smaller salaries and are having a hard 
time of it. The Cuban Home Mission 
Society is at a crisis at present and lately 
we took up a special collection in all of 
our churches to help them. We are hop- 
ing to raise $1,000. A short time ago 
we took up good collections in aid of the 
hurricane sufferers in spite of our own 
poverty. 

Practically all of our churches are en- 
gaging in special evangelistic effort and 
already many conversions and additions 
are reported. Pray for us that our hands 
may not be stayed and that God in His 
goodness may give us even more abun- 
dant blessing in the remaining months 
of the year.—Robert Routledge. 


Challenging Facts 
TABULATED BY REv. Fioyp L. CARR 


Our PROGRESS IN THE PAST QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY 


1900 


479 
3,232 
6,553 


1926 
800 
8,510 
23,047 
258,352 
$287,696 


$108,039 
3,672 
140,256 


Foreign Missionaries 

. Native workers...........% 
BBRDUIGMIGS <i aS os «5.008 
. Native church members 
Native contributions 

. Self-supporting churches 

- Fees from medical work 
Missions schools (foreign)... . 
- Mission school pupils 


The number of baptisms, and the 
native giving, have more than trebled 
during this quarter of a century. Here 
is the record of baptisms in the home and 
foreign fields for the year ending April 
30, 1926. 

In the home field 
n Latin America 
n our foreign fields 


(The greatest number in the 115 years of the 
missionary work.) 


SONA Pwr 


36,428 
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A SERIOUS QUESTION 


In view of our splendid growth at 
home and abroad, can we rest satisfied 
with our deplorable retrogression during 
the p:st few years? In 1913 we held the 
fifth place among the denominations in 
our missionary giving; today we hold the 
eighteenth place. In the year ending 
April 30, 1921, 40% of our total giving 
was for missions. In the year ending 
April 30, 1925, only 17% of our total giv- 
ing was for missions. 

1924-25 


$11,290,000 $5,451,000 
16,752,000 25,627,000 


$28,042,000 $31,078,000 


1920-21 


For missions 
For current expenses.... 





AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGION 
IN 1925 


(Figures from the Stewardship Council of the 
Federal Council of Churches) 


By Catholics, Jews and Protestants. . $648,000,000 
(34 of one per cent of national in- 
come for religion, as against 20 
per cent of income for luxuries.) 
By Protestants: 


For benevolence, including mis- 


$88,845,000 
332,552,000 


$45 1,000,000 


Italians Leave and Mexicans Arrive 


Missionary Re of the Italian Mission, 
Los Angeles, has been developing a work 
in behalf of Mexicans. The Italians have 
been moving out of that district as they 
have prospered, and the Mexicans have 
been moving in. So we have been using 
one of the students from the Spanish 
American Seminary as a sort of assistant 
pastor, and this student has been bring- 
ing the Mexicans into the Italian Sunday 
school. Classes in both Italian and Span- 
ish are held for such groups as could not 
be taught in English. Recently Mr. Vil- 
lanueva, the colporter of the auto chapel 
car, has been having special meetings 
there. He and Re and Sillas have been 
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doing “house to house”’ visitation, street 
preaching in Spanish, and attracting the 
Mexicans by stereopticon pictures. The 
congregations have been growing every 
night. They have reached nearly a hun- 
dred and there have been between twenty 
and thirty professions of faith so far. 
When six were to be baptized on a Sun- 
day night invitations were sent out in 
Spanish for the baptismal service.— 
E. R. Brown. 


Progress at Bacone College 


Regarding Bacone College, the Home 
Mission Society’s School for Indians in 
Oklahoma, a prominent official in the 
government Indian Office, not a Baptist, 
said recently: “I will approve of the gift 
of every dollar any Indian has and wishes 
to give. This is an institution of demon- 
strated value. It was not organized with 
any expectation of getting any money. 
The time is coming when all restriction 
upon the Indians’ use of their money will 
be removed. The College will prepare 
the Indians who go through it to with- 
stand the endeavors to rob them of their 
money. Many will not be so prepared 
and the Orphanage will care for their 
children when they are left penniless.” 

Ten years ago there were not more than 
100 students at Bacone College for In- 
dians, all mostly indifferent in their at- 
tendance and attention. In this school, 
which is now conducted as a standardized 
high school, in the year closing June, 
1926, there were 398 pupils and all of 
them Indians. Ten years ago perhaps 
few if any graduated, and if they did they 
went no further. In 1926 there were 21 
graduates of this school in real colleges 
and 2 graduated from Ottawa Univer- 
sity. There were 27 graduates in June, 
1926, and 12 of these have signed up for 
college work. 














THE HARPER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
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Enter 1927-1928 


Sunday, May 1 marks the beginning 
of a new year in our denominational mis- 
sionary work. It is “World Tourist Roll 
Call Sunday.” Baptist women, are you 
planning to sit with your family in 
church worship on that day? Do you in- 
tend to enrol for some active service dur- 
ing the year? Is it your purpose to pay 
one-twelfth of your missionary pledge 
on that Sunday? 


“Love ever gives— 
Forgives—outlives— 
And ever stands 
With open hands. 
And while it lives— 
It gives 
For this is love’s prerogative— 
To give—and give—and give.’ 
—John Oxenham. 


’ 


Program of Woman’s State Officers’ 
Conference 
NEw STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, 
May, 30, 1927. 


Key-Thought: “For Christ” 
Our Goals—Our Service—How 
Accomplished? 
12:30 P. M.—Acquaintance Luncheon 

1:45 P. Mi—‘‘Our Goals.” —P. 

2:15 P. M.—Literature—How Get It? 
How Use It? 

2:30 P. M.—Outstanding Features of 
Year—From Different 
States. — 

3:00 P. M.—“‘OurService’”—Developed 
through Group Confer- 
ences as follows: 

Children’s World Crusade, Christian 
Americanization, College Counselor, Mis- 
sionary Education, Supervision, White 
Cross, (Overseas and Overland), World 
_ Wide Guild. 

Each Group will appoint one member 
to be on Findings Committee. 

Speakers and leaders of Group Con- 
ferences will be announced later. 

“How ACCOMPLISHED?” 

Woman’s State Officers, Breakfast, 
June 2, 7:30 A. M., New Stevens Hotel. 
Report of Findings Committee. 


New England District (Home) 


The New England District of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society is a live organization, ably 
led by its president, Mrs. William J. 


Budgell. At the beginning of the year a 
survey of the District was made, goals 
for the coming year were accepted, the 
constituency was studied, then a zealous, 
continuous effort has been made to ac- 
complish the task. There was a gain 
last year of 6,172 points in the Church 
School of Missions; an advance in the 
number of women interested in missions; 
a great increase in organized associations, 
all but five of the forty-two associations 
are organized today. The Christmas 
Offering was $4,247.95 a gain of $2,- 
464.53 over last year, Rhode Island lead- 
ing. We are working to hold our record 
as an Honor District. 

The first vice-president, Mrs. William 
H. Jones of Portland, Maine, chairman 
of the Golden Anniversary, has been 
present at every meeting with reports of 
the progress in the states in the raising 
of their quotas. She has represented the 
Birthday Gift as a spiritual project 
which, as “Kings and Priests of God” we 
gladly give because “God has blessed 
us.” We find .the women joyfully bring- 
ing their gifts, and we anticipate raising 
our full quota, $105,000. 

Our missionary vice-president, Mrs. 
George A. Miles, has truly mothered our 
“Nineteen Specials,” and brought to 
each Board meeting some interesting 
facts, or problems of our missionaries, 
also their letters for distribution. She 
gave the usual Christmas party for the 
missionaries about Boston, which is also 
a happy occasion for the Board mem- 
bers. Our Hospitality Committee gets 
up most attractive luncheons on such 
special occasions. 

An especially happy event was the 
celebration of the eightieth birthday of 
Mrs. Mary O. Reynolds, dean of mission- 
ary women, with a banquet after a Board 
meeting. There was the birthday cake 
with eighty candles, flowers, telegrams 
and messages, appropriate toasts and 
songs, and a gift of gold for every year 
and more to follow. Her saintly spirit 
shed its blessing over the fifty ladies 
present. 

The inspiration of the monthly Board 
meetings, with an average attendance of 
twenty-six, where different departments 
of the work are emphasized at successive 
meetings, and visiting missionaries and 
secretaries are invited to speak, and 
where the goals are constantly kept be- 
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fore the Board; the 800 plus letters 
written by the president during the year 
giving the personal interest; and the im- 
portance placed on the devotional period 
at the Board meetings, all contribute 
toward the united, loving, and aggres- 
sive work done by every member of this 
large organization of the District.—Lillie 
J. Watkins, Recording Secretary. 


Early Morning Prayer 


Splendid reports are being received in 
headquarters’ offices regarding the gen- 
eral observance of the World Day of 
Prayer held on March 4th. It is inspiring 
to think of the thousands of Christian 
women in all lands who brought to the 
one God of all creation their thanksgiving 
for answered prayers and their petitions 
for a greater consecration to the task to 
which He has called them and for be- 
loved missionaries in world fields. The 
following objects for prayer are sug- 
gested: 

Pray that our Baptist people may give 
so generously that retrenchment shall 
not be necessary but advancement may 
be made. 

Pray for educational work in Central 
America, that offers to us such large 
opportunities for carrying the gospel into 
the homes of the people; that the work 
may be enlarged and strengthened to 
meet the needs of those who desire to 
place their children under gospel teach- 
ing. 

Pray for missionaries detained at 
home, that they may be useful and happy 
in the homeland until they can go back to 
their fields. 

Pray that our missionaries in China 
now in peril may be kept safe and may 
witness a good confession. 

(Space will be reserved each month for 
requests for prayer and for outstanding 
answers to prayer. You are invited to 
cooperate in making this a helpful part 
of this section.) 


Woman’s Baptist Home Mission Society 
of Illinois 


Key word, “Look.” Slogan, ‘Looking 
unto Jesus.” 

Loyalty, willingness, earnestness, are 
attributes of Illinois women—loyalty to 
Christ and denomination, willingness to 
give of themselves and their money, 
earnestness in every endeavor. Every 
department organized with a splendid 
leader, a woman of vision, joy and effici- 
ency in service which she transmits to 
Associational leaders, hence to Circle 
leaders, is the aim of the State Society. 

State Leaflets—Almost every State 
Chairman has put definite plans for ac- 
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complishing her work into a leaflet, which 
goes to the individual Circle chairman. 

Golden Anniversary.—Persistent and 
early work on the “Birthday Gift” 
brought about a wonderful response, 
Illinois gifts far exceeding the quota long 
before March rsth. 

Associational Daughters.—That Illinois 
young women on mission fields may Jive 
in the hearts of the women, two mission- 
aries, selected by the Planning Commit- 
tee, are delegated to each Association. 
Interest in these ‘‘Associational Daugh- 
ters” is promoted throughout the Asso- 
ciation by its leaders. 

State Afternoons——Every Circle is 
asked to observe a State afternoon— 
material for such a program being pre- 
pared. This Silver Anniversary year of 
our State Society a “Family Album,” 
easily shown, gives its history, while a 
“Tour” of Mission Stations where Illinois 
young women are working is used. Our 
State souvenir, prepared each year for a 
State meeting, is given to each woman; 


Conferences in the Northwest 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation has just completed a series of con- 
ferences covering “The Oregon Country.” 
The team for Western Washington in- 
cluded Miss Mary Noble, Rev. Floyd L. 
Carr, Dr. M. D. Eubank and Rev. T. H 
Hagen, Director of Religious Education. 
In spite of almost continuous rains, the 
attendance averaged sixty persons. The 
team for Eastern Washington was com- 
posed of Dr. M. D. Eubank, Dr. A. H. 
Bailey, the State Secretary, and Rev. 
Floyd L. Carr. Four conferences were 
held at widely separated points with an 
average attendance of fifty-six persons. 
The centers touched were Wenatchee, 
Moscow, Lewiston and Walla Walla. 
Dr. O. C. Wright, State Secretary for 
Oregon, accompanied Dr. M. D. Eu- 
bank and the Field Secretary in the tour 
of Oregon. Six centers were visited: 
LeGrande, Athena, Portland (The White 
Temple), Marshfield, Eugene, and Cor- 
vallis. The attendance was the best of 
the five areas visited on the Pacific Coast, 
al average of ninety-seven persons. 


These meetings are not designed to be 
“mass meetings” but a rally of the 
leaders of the churches in a given area. 
Dr. Eubank brought inspirational mis- 
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the souvenir itself is most attractive, a 
blue leaflet containing State Song, Key 
Word, Slogan, Scripture and many inter- 
esting facts as to State and denomination. 

Our Denominational Budget.—No regu- 
lar work can operate without the regular 
budget! This we try to emphasize in our 
Woman’s Society. “The Winning Plat- 
form” presented at the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention in Washington has been 
a part of our policy for the year. We are 
trying to help make this platform pos- 
sible by encouraging every Illinois Bap- 
tist woman to see that her church sends 
its missionary quota “one-twelfth—on 
time—every time.” 

Come to Illinois May 30-June 5.— 
Women of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention will receive a glad welcome from 
the Illinois Baptist women. Together, 
with all Baptists, let us acquire a greater 
knowledge of the need of service, a greater 
desire for service, and a greater Jove for 
our Lord Jesus Christ.—Mrs. W. P. 
Topping, President. 


sionary messages to both open and close 
the conferences. Responsive and alert 
audiences heard him with keenest inter- 
est. The state representative stressed 


MISS ISABEL CRAWFORD AT BURTON 
ASSEMBLY, WEST WASHINGTON 
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the local promotional program and estab- 
lished valuable personal contacts. Our 
Field Secretary, in two hours at his dis- 
posal, outlined plans for missionary study 
in the church and Sunday school and 
laid especial emphasis upon the Royal 
Ambassador plans for boys. 


The Conferences in California 
JANUARY 18-28, 1927 


The places were Lindsay, Dinuba, 
Modesto, San Francisco, Oakland, Salinas, 
San Jose, Santa Rosa, Corning, and 
Sacramento. Sixty-six churches were 
known to be represented out of a possi- 
ble ninety-nine. Pastors cooperated 
well. Interest was uniformly good. At- 
tendance on the whole satisfied every 
reasonable expectation. I am back from 
the tour with increased respect and ap- 
preciation for Baptist churches and 
denominational workers. We have a 
good people and it stirs just pride. 

The team teamed. They honored one 
another. Their attention and interest 
were fixed on the conferences. There 
was no division of intent. They knew 
their subjects and presented them with 
ever-increasing power and enthusiasm. 
They poised themselves, they “pepped”’ 
things up, and they played the game to 
its end. We had a good time. Every- 
body did. It was one of the rich experi- 
ences of a lifetime. 

And what was it all about? Your boy 
and your girl and the Saviour’s mission. 
Such concentrated and sustained indus- 
try I have not seen excelled. The hun- 
dreds of choice spirits who, in these con- 
ferences, heard Dr. M. D. Eubank, of 
Kansas City, Mo., and sat at the feet 
of Rev. Floyd L. Carr, of Providence, 
R. I., and Miss Mary Noble, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will find the music of their lives 
transposed to a higher key and set to a 
sweeter harmony. 

Missionary and Religious Education 
salute the pastors and churches of 
Northern California. Today is oppor- 
tunity and tomorrow is victory.—M1il- 
lard L. Thomas, Dean of the Team. 


Summer Conferences 


The following list of summer confer- 
ences indicates the opportunity for the 
training of leaders during the summer 
months. The Department of Missionary 
Education cooperates with the other Bap- 
tist Boards in furnishing leaders for mis- 
sion study classes and missionary speak- 
ers. The accompanying photograph 
shows Isabel Crawford at the Baptist 
Assembly, Burton, West Washington. It 
is only one of the many delightful spots 

(Continued on page 307) 
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CLASS GROUPS BOOKS February 23 





March 2 








March 16 

















Adult—Men “The Second Century of 





by William B. Lipphard 





Wed. 8 P.M. | Baptist Foreign Missions” Dr. Harriman Dr. Harriman 


Dr. Harriman 

















Adult—Women | “The Baptist Family in 






by Nellie 'G. Prescott 





Wed. 8 P.M. Foreign Mission Fields” | Mrs. W. A. Hill Mrs. W. A. Hill 





Mrs. W. A. Hill 



























Special Young | “The Story of Missions” 


7 
Wed. 8 P.M. Edwin A. White 









Mrs, J. A. Clarke | Mrs. J. A. Clarke 


Mrs. J. A. Clarke 

















February 20 February 27 





March 13 





















Men's Class “God’s Dynamite” Dr. Harriman 


Sun. 9.45 A.M. by P. H. J. Lerrigo 





Dr. Harriman 





Dr. Harriman . 























Mrs. W. S. Johnson 


Senior “Early Baptist Mission- 
Young People aries and Pioneers” Mrs. W. S. Johnson | Mrs. W. S. Johnson 
(C. E. Group) y 
Sun. 6.45 P.M. W. S. Stewart 





Mrs. W. S. Johnson 


Mrs. W. S. Johnson 












Intermediate 


Young People “Missionary Heroes 
LCE 





(I. C. E.) = 
Sun. 6.45 P.M. by Floyd L. Carr 





Course” Miss F. W. Sumner | Miss F. W. Sumner | Miss F. W. Sumner 


Miss F. W. Sumner 


Miss F. W. Sumner 
















“An Evening with 
Missionary Hymns” 


8 P.M. 


“An Evening with 


Missionary 
Pictures” 


“An Evening with 




















Sun. 11 A. M. , Dr. Harriman 


February 13—8 P.M. | February 20, 11 A.M. 8 P.M. 
SPECIAL Stereopticon eee Missionary Address “The Bible a 
> “The Baptist Family in | William P. Lipphard, reed Book” 
FEATURES Foreign Mission Fields” ‘Auer Missionary Boo! 
Boys’ and Girls’ , “The Savages of | “Foiling a Tiger” 
Story Sermon Tanna” Dr. Harriman 











“Medical 


Missionary Heroes’ 











De. Harriman 











Folder Program of a Model School of Missions. 


Design in Colors by H. W. Gleason. 





July 


July. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


July 1 
July 1 


July 1 
July 1 
July 1 
July 1! 


July 1! 
July 1° 
July 2¢ 
July 2: 
July 2: 


July 27 
July 30 
ae 1. 
Aug. 1- 
Aug. 1- 


Aug. 1- 
Aug. 1- 
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in which to spend one or two weeks in 
gathering information and inspiration 
along all lines of church work. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT CONFERENCES 








State 


Place 





June 28-July 8. 
June 28-July 9. 
July 11-20... 
July 11-20.... 
July 22-Aug. 1. 


North Carolina 
New York 


California 
Washington.... 


Blue Ridge 
Silver Bay 
Ocean Park 
Asilomar 
Seabeck 





INTERDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS OF MISSIONS 








Date 


State 


Place 





June 15-24... 
June 20-24.... 


June 20-24.... 
June 22-29.... 
June 27-July 4. 


June 29-July 6. 
July 5-11 


July 12-19... 


July 25-Aug. 1. 
Aug. 14-19.... 


Aug. 21-28.... 





Colorado 

Illinois- Mis- 
souri, Illinois 

Minnesota..... 


California 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania. . 
Massachusetts. . 
California 
So. California. . 
Massachusetts .. 


Indiana 
New York 


New York 





Boulder 
Greenville 


Minneapolis-St . 
Paul 
Oakland 
Lake Geneva 
Chambersburg 
Northfield 
(Home) 
Mt. Hermon 
Los Angeles 
Kingston 
Bethesda 
Northfield 
(Foreign) 
Winona Lake 
Chautauqua 
(Home) 
Chautauqua 
(Foreign) 





Baptist ASSEMBLIES 








Date 


State 





May 22-29.... 
June 18-25.... 
une 25-July 2. 
une 27-July 8. 
une 28-July 5. 





J 
July 16-18.... 


July 16-31.... 
July 19-24.... 
July 19-28.... 
July 19-29.... 


July 19-29.... 
July 19-31.... 
July 20-30. ... 
July 21-31.... 
July 25-31. ... 


July 27-Aug. 3. 
July 30-Aug. 6. 
Aug. 

Aug. 1- 

Aug. 1- 


Aug. 
Aug, 1- 


Aug. 


Aug. Rec vehe 
Aug. 21-28... 
Aug. 22-Sept. 3 
Aug. 25-30... 


Se 





Illinois 
Michigan 
New Jersey.... 


California 
W. Colorado... 
Wisconsin 
Connecticut.... 
Nebraska 
Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
No. Dakota... . 


Michigan 

So. Dakota.... 
E. Washington. 
Arizona 


No. California. . 
Minnesota..... 
New York 


So. Dakota.... 
ee at 


Pennsylvania. . 
Indiana 
MNO, '0.5:'5b.40 


Wyoming 

West Virginia. . 
Pennsylvania. . 
So. California. . 
West Virginia. . 





Mt. Carroll 
Trout Lake 
Hightstown 
Old Oak Farm 
Asilomar 
Grand Mesa 
Chetek 
Storrs 
Grand Island 
Kiski, Saltsburg 
Lewisburg 
Valley City 
Ketchum 
Kalamazoo 
(W. W. G.) 
Kalamazoo 
Sioux Falls 
Coeur d’Alene 
Payson (Camp 
Geronimo) 
McMinnville 
Iowa Falls 
Asilomar 
Mound 
Keuka (W. W. 


Black Hills 
Alton 
Palmer Lake 
Granville 
Green Lake, 
Ripon 
Ottawa 
Montour Falls 
(Cook Acad- 
emy) 
Livingston 
Ogden Canyon 
Burton 
Factoryville 
Franklin 
Ocean Park 
(N. E. S. M.) 
Douglas 
Philippi 
Collegeville 
Pacific Palisades 
Alderson 
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Chief Counsellors—Attention! 


The Chief Counsellors of the Royal 
Ambassadors will be interested in a series 
of articles on our Baptist Foreign Mission 
stations appearing in the present issues 
of Young People. These well written 
stories are submitted by Rev. Herbert 
W. Hines, our High Counsellor for Illi- 
nois, and he had the Royal Ambassador 
boys in mind in the preparation of the 
materials. 

In the recent Illinois Baptist Youth’s 
Congress, held in the upper Alton Bap- 
tist Church, March 12-13, a special con- 
ference period was devoted to Royal Am- 
bassador interests. 


Whitaker Chapter No. 77 


The Whitaker Chapter No. 77 of the 
First Baptist Church, Corvallis, Oregon, 
recently enjoyed a trip during the Christ- 
mas vacation to Portland, under the 
leadership of A. D. Weir. The following 
paragraph from the announcement will 
be of interest to other leaders. 

“Our schedule will include going 
through the Oregonian building while the 
Morning Oregonian is being printed and 
folded; the City Power Plant, where elec- 
tric and water power for the city are pro- 
duced; a visit to one of the great fire en- 
gine houses and a meeting with the Chief 
of the Fire Department, and to the Police 
Headquarters, and at both of these places 
have some interesting experiences; sight- 


seeing along Broadway and Washington | 


Streets, where the wonderful Christmas 
windows and decorations will give us 
something to talk about for a year; a 
swim in the big Y. M. C. A. Pool and 
games in the Gymnasium; a hike over the 
Burnside and Broadway bridges to see 
the river by night; a call on the mayor, 
who has written me that he will give the 
class a talk and assist in showing them 
the machinery of city government; a trip 
to Oregon City on a boat, where we will 
be shown through the great pulp and 
paper mills and see the great falls.” 
Mayor George L. Baker wrote Mr. 
Weir as follows: “In answer to your let- 
ter of December 15th, will say that we 
will be very glad to do all we can for 
the reception and entertainment of your 
Sunday school class on December 27th. 
While I am not positive I will be in the 
city at that time, the chances are I will 


be, in which event I will be very glad to 
give the class a talk and assist in showing 
them the machinery of city government. 
If Iam not here, I will arrange with Com- 
missioner Bigelow, who is President of 
the Council, to represent the city.” 

The Chief Counsellor of this live chap- 
ter is George Sutton, a teacher on Sunday 
of the older boys in the Chapter. The 
teacher of the younger group is A. D. 
Weir, who promoted and directed the 
two-day trip to Portland. Mr. Weir is 
planning to take the Royal Ambassadors 
camping next summer at Yachats, Ore- 
gon. The pine-clad mountain rises di- 
rectly from the sea and the boys are look- 
ing forward to both trout and sea fishing, 
bathing and mountain climbing. Wild 
deer are frequently seen in this region. 

Twelve members of the Whitaker 
Chapter sat with Field Secretary Carr at 
a special table at the Conference supper at 
Corvallis on Friday night, March 4th. 
Some of the boys were members of the 
Sunday school orchestra, which played 
several numbers during the evening. 
Brief addresses were given by superin- 
tendent U. S. Burt and by our Field 
Secretary. An average of 97 persons at- 
tended the five conferences held in Ore- 
gon. One hour was given each evening 
to the Royal Ambassador plans. 


Laymen at Oregon Endorse the R. A. 


The State Laymen’s Organization of 
Oregon, under the able leadership of 
its president, Uriel S. Burt of the Exten- 
sion Department of Oregon Agricultural 
College, is giving splendid backing to the 
Royal Ambassador program in Oregon. 
The churches are receiving attractive 
charters and buttons upon organizing a 
cooperating Brotherhood. The three ob- 
jects which have been officially adopted 
are: Bible Study, Evangelism and the 
promotion of the Royal Ambassador 
movement. On March 1, a Laymen’s 
dinner was held at the Portland Y. M. 
C. A. in connection with the Depart- 
ment’s Conference held that afternoon 
and evening at the White Temple. The 
field reports given about the banquet table 
indicated the active support of all three 
objectives by the churches of Portland 
and vicinity. President Burt hopes to 
see a state Royal Ambassador camp in 
operation by the summer of 1928. 
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If a man write a better book, preach 
a better sermon, or make a better mouse 
trap than his neighbor, though he build 
his home in the wilderness the world will 
make a path to his door.—Emerson. 

Is it too much to claim the implication 
of the above statement for the World 
Wide Guild? We know whereof we 
speak, and the fact that during January, 
February and March an average of fifty 
new groups of girls knocked at our door 
for admission into the Guild family circle 
shows unmistakably that they appreci- 
ated that at least it was a good organiza- 
tion to join. Read these reports that 
have come from different Chapters, Ban- 
quets, and Rallies. We are swamped 
with material this month from over land 
and sea, which goes to prove the fact that 
girls alone and girls in groups are finding 
in the Guild a channel for the expression 
of their religious life. 


An Important Correction 


By some unaccountable oversight the 
Luncheon for Guild Day, May 3oth, is 
announced on our lovely flyer for Satur- 
day instead of Monday. Of course the 
Guild girls will realize that it is a mistake, 
but. please broadcast the information. 
Also Miss Shillestad’s address is wrong. 
It should be 304 North Oak Park Avenue, 
Oak Park, Ill. She is chairman of the 
Hospitality Committee. 

Last call for Guild Day, May 3oth, 
through Missrons! If you wish any in- 
formation other than that you have re- 
ceived through March and April Mis- 
sions, and from the flyers which have 
been sent to all state secretaries for dis- 
tribution, write at once. The Banquet is 
to be at Moody Bible Institute, North 
La Salle Street and Chicago Avenue. 
Upon further investigation it was dis- 
covered that the price at the Stevens 
Hotel and all others in Chicago was pro- 
hibitive, and the Moody Institute caters 
very satisfactorily to large banquets, so 
we are fortunate. It matters not so much 
where we eat, nor what we have on the 
table, as it does who we have on the 
chairs. So come one, come all! We are 
delighted that Elihu Norton and Amy 
have accepted our invitation and will be 
at the speaker’s table. Don’t forget the 
four Contests, nor the fact that the 
awards will be brought from the Orient 
by Miss Davidson. 





The Guild Book 


You would know what it is if you had 
spent the winter months at 218. Your 
Alma Mater has been writing a book on 
Guild Methods which will be ready for 
distribution at the one and only Guild 
Day, and at the N. B. C. in Chicago. It 
takes all of our Guild activities and is in- 
tended to be of help to the local chapter, 
to all district, state and association 
secretaries, and as it is a textbook it will 
be taught in Baptist Assemblies and re- 
ceive credit on the regular Assembly 
Certificate. 

Many secretaries have contributed 
valuable suggestions, and you all have 
helped to make the Guild Book, because 
it is really a compilation of ideas gained 
from local Guilds as well as from state 
leaders. 

The alert, attractive Worth While Girl 
of the Poster, drawn by May Gardner of 
Syracuse, is the frontispiece; and the fif- 
teen clever straight line sketches illus- 
trating Guild activities were designed by 
Miss Evelyn Andrews, secretary for 
Northwest District. Other pictures of 
Guild groups appear, and the cover is to 
be a perfect blue with silver letters. It 
is not possible to give the price here, as 
the manuscript is only just in the hands 
of the printer. It really was a labor of 
love on the part of the author, and her 
hope is that it may help your own Guild, 
and your state and district organization, 
to be the kind of which Emerson wrote in 
the opening paragraph of this message. 


Uli), Moke 


From a Personal Letter from 
Mildred Davidson 


Red Sea en route to Bombay, 
February 4. 


I enjoyed our trip through Egypt so 
much. The one thing that impressed us 
deeply was the position of the women. 
All along the road we saw women carry- 
ing huge loads on their heads. Some of 
them would have a large basket full of 
grain and on top of the grain a baby, 
and possibly there would be another 
small child walking along beside her hold- 
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ing onto her dress—while the man of the 
family rode along on the back of a donkey 
in luxury. Even very small children 
work in the fields. All along the Nile 
we saw women lift out water in large 
earthen jugs and then balance the jugs 
on their heads and walk along perfectly 
unconcerned. 

We have been reading so much about 
the feminist movement in Egypt that I 
rather expected to see a good many of 
the women unveiled, but all the women 
of the poorer class are still heavily veiled. 
Only the upper classes, the wealthy 
women, have made any progress. | 
talked to several of the missionaries 
there and they said it would be years 
before the women of Egypt could unveil. 

Of course, Cairo is quite modern. I re- 
member a rather strange Mohammedan 
wedding procession that we saw. At the 
head of it there was a band, playing the 
queer Egyptian music, then a number of 
men walking along in great style, and 
last but not least the women all dressed 
for the wedding, riding in Ford cars. 

Our hotel was in the center of the city 
and one could see much of Oriental life 
just from the verandah. Every after- 
noon the “goli, goli’”? man came to the 
verandah, spread out his carpet and pro- 
ceeded to do his sleight of hand tricks. 
They perform wonders with a few chick- 
ens, a red ball, flags, strings, etc. I am 
always fascinated, especially so when he 
pulls out a snake and charms it by play- 
ing on a reed pipe and calling “goli, goli,” 
and beating on his little wooden drum. 

Just before leaving Cairo we visited 
the American Missions of the United 
Presbyterian church. We visited the 
girls’ school, where they have 260 girls, 
most of them day pupils. They were so 
clean and polite, quite a contrast to the 
children we saw as we rode through the 
streets. A number of the teachers are 
girls who have been trained in the same 
school. I remember one girl, who is a 
third generation Christian. She had a 
lovely face, a face that showed a real 
Christian character. Her grandmother 
was one of the first Bible women of this 
Mission. 

In one of the High School classes the 
girls were studying the life of Paul. Every 
girl in that class was a Christian. In an- 
other class the girls were studying Arabic. 
They are required to know both Arabic 
and English. One class in Home Science 
was especially interesting to us. The 
girls were writing compositions, and had 
been taking dictation. The teacher, ex 
plained that they dictate to the girls be 
cause they are such poor spellers. In 
their notébooks I noticed sentences like 
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this: “Never purchase anything from pus 
cards or open markets where there are 
flies.’ “Flies cause much sickness.” It 
js a way of teaching English and sanita- 
tion at the same time. While we were in 
the room the teacher remarked to the 
girls that they were the only hope of 
Egypt, and that only by the Christian 
homes they would establish, and the 
sanitation they introduced in their 
homes, and the ideals they gave to their 
children, could they help Egypt to pro- 
gress and become a great land. 

Presently the bell rang for chapel and 
I wish you could have seen that group of 
girls as they marched into the chapel 
services. The older girls who spoke 
good English into one room, and the tiny 
folks who spoke very little English had 
their services in Arabic. Still a third 
group of Greek girls had their services 
alone. We stood in the courtyard and 
heard them singing our hymns, each in 
a different language, saw them bow their 
heads in prayer, and then listen to the 
talk of the teacher. It made me feel very 
humble. 

I am so glad that I could visit this 
school and the compound in Jerusalem, 
because we have seen such a different 
side of native life. If we get into China 
we will see the Shanghai College and 
University of Peking, and in Japan can 
see our work at Tokyo, Yokohama, and 
the college at Kobe. We have told some 
of the people on the ship about our inter- 
esting experiences and now every time 
we go on shore we have a number of 
people who want to go with us and visit 
the schools too. Nothing like convert- 
ing the people on board also. 

We are all realizing more and more 
how hard life is for Mohammedan wo- 
men and children. Those who have been 
to the Orient before tell us that if we 
have almost wept at the things we have 
seen thus far, we will see much worse 
situations in India and China. 


Kansas Rally Treasures 


The Kansas W. W. G. Rallies this 
year were built around a treasure chest, 
and we found treasures of all kinds. The 
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MISS DAVIDSON AND HER PARTY AT THE PYRAMIDS 


“islands” on which we found our trea- 
sure chests were Hutchinson on February 
12-13, and Kansas City, Kansas, on 
February 19-20. First of all the girls 
themselves were “perfect treasures’ — 
full of joy, happiness, friendship, and 
loyalty toward missionary interests. And 
such a shower of idea gems at the 
methods conference! Notebooks and 
pencils were in every hand, and every 
Guild contributed its prize idea for the 
year. There were 110 girls at Hutchin- 
son and 210 at Kansas City, so you can 
imagine the wealth of ideas contributed. 

Our speakers gave us a great challenge. 
Miss Lettie Archer from West China 
brought an interesting and instructive 
missionary message; and Miss Edna 
Umstat, National Life Service Secretary, 
spoke on “Hidden Treasures.” We saw 
in pageant form the Bethel Neighbor- 
hood Center, whose director is Miss 
Ottilie Pechous, whom all Kansas girls 
love. We listened to some tiny Mexican 
tots sing ‘‘Jesus Loves Me,” and heard a 
splendid Mexican string quartet from 
the Hutchinson Mission. Mrs. Edna 
Ryan gave an excellent talk outlining 
their Mexican work. I am sure it made 
us all resolve to do our part toward build- 
ing the Phoenix Community House with 
our Golden Anniversary pledges. 

Other interesting features were “The 
Challenge of the Cross,” given by Fort 
Scott; a beautiful initiation service pre- 
sented by Topeka, and an unusually 
clever and original play written by Mrs. 
J. T. Crawford of Topeka. The play is 
based on the National Reading Contest 
books and makes a thrilling game of it. 


The Banquet hour was of course gay 
and bright with decorations, caps and 
songs. The toasts this year were to the 
Ruby of Friendship, Pearl of Love, the 
Gold and the Key, which of course was a 
toast to Him who can give us these treas- 
ures of friendship and love and the spirit 
of giving. In her toast to “The Gold,” 
Miss Umstat spoke of the letters G. A. 
meaning Golden Anniversary or Grati- 
tude Applied. 

The silver candelabrum was awarded 
to Iola, as having scored the highest 
number of points on the Kansas Point 
Standard.—Henrietta Price Balka, Kansas 
W. W. G. Secretary. 


A Special Reduction 


Mr. Hill has generously offered a ten 
per cent reduction on all orders for The 
Guild Book which are received either at 
218 or 276 on or before May 2oth. The 
regular price will be $1, but by taking 
advantage of this offer you may secure it 
for 90 cents. Please enclose money. 


Two Good Rallies 


Williamsport, Pa., had a Rally of all 
Guilds in the city at the First Church in 
February, and their Toast List was so 
ingenuously worked out on the letters 
W. W. G. that it is given here 


BANQUET 
Grace to the Whole World’s God. 


Toasts: Where We Grasp, We Will Go. 
World Wide Giving of Worth While 
Girls. We Work Gladly Where We 
Glean. What We Gain When We Give. 
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PROSPECT JUNIORS, PROSPECT AVENUE CHURCH, BUFFALO. N. Y., WITH BANNER 
WON FOR HIGHEST POINTS IN STATE STANDARD 


Lebanon, Indiana, had an Association 
Rally lasting two days, February 12-13, 
and this is the enthusiastic report of it: 

There were over fifty girls from out of 
town here and Saturday night at our 
Banquet there were 103. The tables were 
beautiful. We used our Guild colors in 
the decoration of the dining hall. There 
were strips of blue paper down the center 
of the table, with the crystal candle- 
sticks holding beautiful blue candles. 
The nut cups were little blue baskets 
with the white paper rose around the 
handle of the basket. 

Our Rally was called the “First Aid 
Rally.” Ishall give you just a bare skele- 
ton of our program. 


Worthy Welcome to Guests—Informal 
reception, 5.00 P. M. 

Working With Good equipment— 
Banquet, 6.00 P. M. 

Winter Work Giving consideration. 

Watching Whirly Gigs—demonstra- 
tion in poster making. 

Wrestling With Giants. 

Wholesome Work of Giving. 

Ways to Wipe out Grumbling. 

Worth its Weight in Gold. 

Wisdom each Wishes to Gain. 

What Wonderful Guidance. 

Missionary pageant, “Lighting the 
World,” based on the log given by Le- 
banon Chapters. 


Prospect Juniors! 


Who are they, and where did they get 
that Banner? They are the Junior 
Guild, or rather the Teen Age Guild now 
that they are so grown-up, of the Pros- 
pect Avenue Church, Buffalo, Alma 
Mater’s own Church Guild. They came 
honestly enough by this Banner, having 
won it for attaining the highest number 


of points on a percentage basis, on the 
New York District Standard of Excel- 
lence. The Contest was open to senior 
and junior chapters, and they received 
the Banner which was presented to them 
at the Statler Luncheon in connection 
with the Western New York Rally No- 
vember 25. The Banner was displayed 
in church a few Sundays later and the 
pastor, Rev. G. A. Leichliter, com- 
mended them highly, as they deserved. 


A Chinese Party in Iowa 

The Lydia Brown Chapter of the 
W. W. G. at Ames, Iowa, is having an 
unusual opportunity this fall of making 
close missionary contacts. Our Chapter 
is composed of college and business girls 
and our meetings are held once each 
month at the supper hour. We come to- 
gether at 5.30 and have supper—pre- 
pared by the girls— and then a short but 
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lively program closing at 7.30 in order to 
comply with campus regulations. In 
October we had a: wonderful meeting 
when Mrs. C. E. Smith, who is in Ames 
on furlough, talked of her work in the 
Congo. It was an evening never to be 
forgotten. Our January meeting also 
was unique. Mrs. Daisy Mellor Rossiter 
of Hinghwa, China, home on furlough, 
entertained the Chapter at a Chinese 
feast. The meal was served in true 
Chinese fashion—at round tables, the 
girls sitting on stools and eating with 
chopsticks each course as it was served in 
a large dish placed on the center of the 
table. The place cards were in the form 
of Chinese “cash” with the name and a 
suitable inscription in Chinese characters. 
Mrs. Rossiter was assisted in preparing 
and serving the feast by her husband and 
by Chin Mei Wu, a student at Iowa State 
College, who had had work under Mr. 
and Mrs. Rossiter in China. The girls 
enjoyed every moment of the two hours 
required to serve the thirteen courses, 
and bravely tested each dish as it ap- 
peared. From frizzled eggs through bean 
sprouts, chicken, shrimp, pork stew, 
bananas, rice cooked with dates, beef 
stew, fried oysters, water chestnuts, 
oranges and ‘“‘bi heong”’ to the hot pine- 
apple which concluded the feast, the 
girls registered delight and appreciation. 
During the serving Mrs. Rossiter talked 
about China and her needs. The evening 
proved to be one of information and en- 
lightenment as well as enjoyment. It all 
served to bring China—already dear to 
our girls because of the fact that Lydia 
Brown gave her life to that country— 
closer than ever before to each “worth 
while girl.’—Mrs. R. B. Davidson, 
Counsellor. 




















Last Call for Chicago 
“¢The time has come,’ the walrus 


said,” to pack up for Chicago. It will 
be more fun to see all the C. W. C. clans 
coming early Monday morning, May 30, 
with their exhibits under their arm and 
a gross of lead pencils and a large folio 
for notes. It is exciting even now while 
this is being written to find how many 
plans are already under way for that 
great and glorious Day. If your church 
hasn’t a Poster announcing the different 
features, send to 218 for one to put up in 
the Junior room. Be sure to send ex- 
hibits addressed to Miss Mary L. Noble, 











Immanuel Church Office, 2328 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. There should 
be a return label put in if you want the 
exhibit returned. Any C. W. C. boys 
and girls who will be there are expected 
at the banquet too. Special tickets for 
them will be $1.00. The banquet will 
be in the Moody Institute instead of in 
Stevens Hotel. There is just one reason 
for the change, the charge. The final 
arrangements are not all made, probably 
won’t be until May 31st, but so many 
are developing that the Day will be all 
too short for what we want to do. Bring 
and send “all the C. W. C. family. 
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In the Camel Country 


We see a nice girl with a smile 

Who is seeing the sights on the Nile; 
She has studied the Sphynx 

And says how she thinks 

She will Pyramid these for a while. 


Miss Davidson had reached the Desert, 
the Sphynx and the Pyramids when 
she sent this letter. It was mailed from 
Bombay February 10. Although she 
says the picture is “not for publication,” 
we can’t resist putting it in Missions 
just for our own family to see. Her father 
and mother are at her right. The camel 
men all seem to have a headache. 

“T am enclosing a picture taken at the 
Pyramids (not for publication). It is 
rather hard to look natural sitting away 
up on a camel’s back. My camel’s name 
was Beauty, but it should have been 
Slow Motion. The real thrills come 
when the camel gets up or down. 

I succeeded in getting some evil eyes 
when I was in Jerusalem, some nice big 
ones this time. When we were motoring 
one day we met some Arab children sell- 
ing David’s sling, a sling very different 
from the kind our boys use. It is just 
one piece of woven rope with an enlarged 
part in the center where the stone is 
placed. The boys twirl the sling around 
several times and then throw the stone 
out. I watched them many times and 
they always threw the stone far and 
very accurately. When our car stopped 
the boys almost mobbed us, yelling ‘““Buy 
David’s sling,”’ and the only thing to do 
was to buy one. 

The shepherds in Palestine still play 
on reed pipes while they are watching 
their sheep and I am bringing one of the 
reed pipes home with me. - 

When in Jerusalem, I visited a Mis- 
sion School for boys. They were bright 
looking boys. We visited one class and 
they read a very difficult description of 
the tropics without making an error; and 
the boys were only ten years old and had 
not known English until they came to 
the school. In the youngest class the 
boys were studying geography, but in a 
most unusual and interesting way. Each 
boy had a stamp book in which he had 
collected stamps from all over the world. 
They knew the location of each country 
and something about each one. It was 
just like making a game out of geog- 
raphy. When we told them we were 
fom America they showed us one of our 
two cent stamps. 

The little boys in Egypt are funny, 
and some are so clever. This time I saw 
one about twelve years old who per- 
lormed wonderful tricks with three 
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THREE LITTLE GIRLS OF INDIA WHO ARE FOND OF RICE AND 
CURRY 


chickens, a few balls and flags. He put 
a tiny ball under a brass cup and when 
he lifted the cup up again there was a 
chicken instead of a ball. They have a 
little drum they beat and they say “goli 
goli,”’ and then the trick takes place. I 
am always fascinated by them. 

The most pathetic thing in Egypt, 
however, is the life of the children. The 
homes of those who live in the country 
are made of mud and some of trees and 
rushes, because in spring when the Nile 
river overflows many of the houses are 
washed away. Consequently they don’t 
attempt to build permanent houses and 
it is difficult to keep them clean, and so 
many of the children are sick and have 
sore eyes. Then, almost as soon as they 
can walk they must help in the fields, 
caring for the sheep, pulling weeds, or 
carrying large water jars on their heads. 
In a mission school we saw some of the 
same children, but they were clean and 
happy. Some of the girls were jumping 
rope just like the girls at home, and 
others were playing ball. All could 
speak both Arabic and English. Some 
day they will be the leaders in Egypt.” 


WN bite {herr 


Rice and Curry 


Let’s have a nice supper party of rice 
and curry when we have reached the end 
of the Caravan Trail. As you may not 
have a recipe I will give one which 
furnishes a rare treat at 218 at least once 
a month. The curry is served like a 
gravy on the rice, which should be 
thoroughly cooked in plenty of well 
salted water: 


Fry 2 sliced onions in butter with 2 
teaspoons powdered curry for 5 minutes; 
add 1 cup canned tomatoes, 1 cup meat 
stock (2 soup cubes will do), 1 medium 
sized potato cut in cubes, I lb. raw lamb 
or veal cut in pieces. Cook slowly for 
two hours. This will serve six or eight 
persons. Children will probably like it 
better not too hot, so spare the curry 
powder for them. 

Have the boys and girls who serve 
dress in costume, a red fez made of paper 
will do. For place cards use the ‘‘Proverbs 
and Sayings” on page 121 of ‘‘Friends of 
the Caravan Trail”; and for after dinner 
speeches have the two stories on page 
122 told by two children. The enter- 
tainment after supper will be the closing 
program of the study. Or if the supper 
follows the program, then play one 
or two games played by the children of 
the lands we have traveled through, or 
play a story. 


Fireside Schools’ Christmas 


It is such a joy to know something 
about the fun and pleasure which our 
Christmas boxes give, that the two 
letters below acknowledging such a box 
from the Prospect Avenue Baptist 
Church, Buffalo, are printed in the hope 
that some church which has never sent 
a Christmas box to one of our mission 
stations will purpose doing it this year. 
There were many letters from the chil- 
dren. Miss Berry is one of the mis- 
sionaries. 

FIRESIDE SCHOOLS 

Please allow me to express the great 
appreciation of our workers here and of 
the many little children whose hearts you 
have made glad by the beautiful toys and 
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MIssIons welcomes into the coloring contest any boy or girl in a Baptist Sunday 
school or in the C. W. C. Two prizes are offered—one for the best picture done 
by the boy or girl ten years of age and under, and the other for the best pic- 


ture by the boy or girl from eleven to fifteen. 
Send to Missions, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ceive Honorable Mention. 


Write Name, Address and Age Here: ... 


(Pictures must reach us by May 20) 


March Prize Winners 


Marion Gebhardt, age 10, of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., wins first group prize for the 
March picture, and Alice Kingman, age 
12, of Chicago, Ill., is the prize winner in 
the second group. On the Honorable 


The next best pictures will re- 


Mention List are: Ruth Butschneider, 
Brighton, N. Y.; Margaret Nadel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sallie Petty, Hemphill, 
W. Va.; Elizabeth Hammond, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa.; Van John Wolf, Mayfield, 
N. Y.; and Geraldine Skidmore, Green 
Camp, Ohio. 








books which you sent to them. Very 
soon the children there, whose names 
were with the presents, will receive letters 
from the children here. They are all de- 
lighted with each gift and are very happy 
at the thought of the children there re- 
membering them. 

As to the check for the $20, it must 
have come in answer to prayer. Our 
work here is very much in need at this 
time, and so we applied the $20 to help 
in carrying on Hope, a monthly paper con- 
taining the daily Bible lessons material 
for missionary and parents’ meetings; 
Bible lessons for Children’s Bands, and 
something both devotional and practical 
for every member of the family. Our 
object in this paper is to get the people 
to read the Bible daily. We are very 
grateful to you and assure you that-every 
cent will be used for the glory of God, 
and in helping to bring His Kingdom 
here on earth. 


I am following with interest your 
“World Tour’ plan and trust that you 
will all receive much good as you take 
this course. 

Trust the W. W. G. which meets with 
you will have a fine year’s work. My 
girls are doing well and will appreciate 
your interest and prayers. Again we 
thank you every one, and pray that God 
will bless you many times for your inter- 
est in us. All the boys and girls send 
best wishes from the Southland to the 
boys and girls of Buffalo.—Ada L. Berry. 

FROM NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Dear Friend: I am writing to let you 
know that I received the Little Folks 
Library and was indeed glad to get it. 
I am very much interested in the beauti- 
ful stories which they contain. It always 
fills my heart with pleasure to have the 
opportunity of receiving such wonderful 
books. I am a member of the Sunshine 
Band of Vine Glen Baptist Church and I 
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have been a member of the Band for 
fifteen months and like the work very 
much. We have enrolled over twenty 
members who are very much interested 
in the Band. I am a Christian and have 
been over two years. And I am also the 
teacher of the third class of Vine Glen 
Baptist Sunday school. They are the 
smallest children and I enjoy teaching 
them. I am sure they will enjoy hearing 
the wonderful stories of the Little Folks 
Library, for they like to learn and read 
nice stories, and they can read nicely from 
their Sunday school cards. They are im- 
proving each Sunday and are very faith- 
ful in their Sunday school work.—Sadie 
M. Hurt. 
New Books 


“Please Stand By,” by Margaret 
Applegarth, is ready now and may be 
secured from any of our Literature 
Bureaus for 50 cents in paper and 75 cents 
in cloth. It is written in her inimitable 
style, which will recommend it immedi- 
ately to her host of friends. From the 
different stations of missionary service 
we hear and see what is being done in the 
world and what needs doing. From the 
Chapter Headings you get an inkling of 
the content. Mr. Atlas Listens In— 
S. O. S.—Please Stand By—Broadcast- 
ing It—Static Spoils the Bedtime Stories 
—Signing Off. In the last two Chapters 
we have a glimpse of the situation con- 
fronting the boys and girls who want 
something to read (have you ever thought 
what there is for them to read in non- 
Christian countries), and the efforts to 
silence the noise and clamor of wars and 
bring in the Day of Peace. What better 
note could be sounded for the motif of 
the whole book than the poem by John 
Oxenham ? 


HOW——WHEN—WHERE 


It is not so much Where you live 

As How and Why, and When you live, 
That answers in the affirmative, 

Or maybe in the negative, 

The question, Are you fit to live? 


It is not so much Where you live 

As whether while you live you Live 
And to the world your highest give, 
And so make answer positive 

That you are truly fit to live. 


“Just Like You” and “Taro and Ume” 


These are two collections of stories 
from Everyland by Mrs. Peabody— 
charming little Friendship Stories for 
children four to seven years old. It has 
been a matter of embarrassment to us 
that we have so little missionary story 
material for the children to call theif 
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own. The books are illustrated with at- 


tractive pictures, mostly photographs, 


and are consequently an added medium 
of friendly contacts. Have them on 
hand for birthday gifts, 25c in leatherette 
covers; 50c board. 


Why Join the C. W. C. 

When Christ gave His last commission 
to His disciples He said, “Go and make 
disciples of all the nations.” We have 
made provision for every group in our 
constituency intelligently and enthu- 
siastically to do its part in obeying that 
command. The Children’s World Cru- 
sade is the children’s missionary organi- 
zation of the denomination. All the 
children of the denomination should be 
definitely linked up with the missionary 
societies of the denomination, under- 
standing their work and the world’s needs 
and finding in these societies the channels 
through which they discharge their obli- 
gation to “disciple all the nations.” 

Boys and girls of junior age are eager 
for clubs and organizations and oppor- 
tunities for self-expression. We find 
them starting a “secret society” in 
school, or forming a club which may live 
through one winter or one summer, but 
dies for want of a lasting purpose. Why 
not take advantage of the organization 
we have in our denomination, which sup- 
plies the club features, the chance for 
self-expression, the mighty purpose, and 
hold our boys and girls to our Baptist 
churches. They are bound to have these 
things, and prefer to have them in the 
church where so much that is vital to 
their everyday life is fostered, but if they 
can’t get them in the church they will go 
outside for them. No matter how good 
the outside organizations may be, and 
there are some good ones bidding for our 
Baptist boys and girls, we are very short- 
sighted to give them the youth of our 
denomination when there is something 
within the church which is better. 

There are three groups in the C. W. C.; 
the Jewel Band, children under six years; 
the Herald Band, six to nine years; and 
the Crusader Company; nine to twelve 
years. Study material, books to read, 
handwork, activities to engage in, are all 
suggested in the material we furnish to 
the groups organizing. Send to the 
Executive Secretary, Miss Mary L. 
Noble, 218 Lancaster Avenue, Buffalo, 
N. Y., for samples of supplies for any or 
all groups, and then fill out the applica- 
tions and return to her with two cents per 
member to pay for pins, pledges, gift 
boxes and so forth. 

If there is a B. Y. P. U. in your church 
with which you wish to correlate the C. 
W. C., it can be done by having one 
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ORIGINATED AND DRAWN BY BERTHA FORBES BENNETT 


SERIES FOR 1927. 


Each of the above puzzles indicates what it represents. 
will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


No. 5 


Somewhere in this issue 
Can you guess them? 


Prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1927, January to December: 
First Prize—One worth while book (our choice) for correct answers to the 66 


puzzles in the eleven issues of 1927. 


Second Prize—A subscription to Misst1ons for correct answers to four puzzles in 


each issue. 


MIssIoNs will be sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Answers reaching us later than May 2oth will not receive credit, 


Answers to April Puzzles 


1. Laughlin 
2. Coggins 


3. Garnes 
4. Mead 


5. Topping 
6. Freas 








session a month a C. W. C. meeting in- 
stead of a B. Y. P. U. meeting. The 
same officers or preferably another group 
of officers, will take the responsibilities 
of the C. W. C. work. 

The Herald Band has a simple program 
of lessons and activities which begins 
their contacts with organized work and 
prepares them for the larger responsi- 
bilities in the Crusader Company. 

Send now for the materials and be pre- 
pared to start in September with a full 
Missionary Educational program for your 
boys and girls. 


“Toy Rides”—A Picture-Making Book 


Boys and girls of Crusader age who 
like construction work will find in Joy 


Rides a combination of story and pic- 
ture-making. There are six stories of 
Egypt, Arabia, Africa and Japan, and for 
each a picture all the parts of which are 
included within a circle in disconnected 
outline. Instructions for placing the 
circle so that each drawing comes into 
its proper alignment are easily followed 
and yet require attention. This book 
would be fine for a rainy day, for a boy 
who is convalescing, and for home work. 
Order from the Department of Mission- 
ary Education. Price, 40 cents. 


hay L. Fide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLE SUTTON AITCHISON 
Granville, Ohio 





More Grist for Program Makers 


Three inviolable principles for good 
program construction are: (1) Worthful 
Material; (2) Attractive Preparation; 
and (3) Brief Presentation. Don’t over- 
look the last. Innumerable “heathen”’ 
have died in ignorance of the gospel be- 
cause missionary meetings in Christian 
churches have been strung out too long, 
killing interest and foreordaining future 
non-attendance. No person without 
guaranteed terminal facilities should be 
trusted with a program. Even if expect- 
ing the end of the world tomorrow, do 
not try to crowd all the material avail- 
able into today’s program. An hour is 
long enough for any mission circle pro- 
gram, with business et ceteras included 
in an extra thirty minutes. Err under 
rather than over these limits. Here are 
more good suggestions for your forth- 
coming year book. 


THE DEVOTIONALS 


Many circles prefer to assign a book 
or a connected sequence of topics rather 
than use the hop, skip and jump method. 
One chapter at a meeting, very briefly re- 
viewed, assures strong material concisely 
presented. Good material is contained 
in Never Man So Spake, by Howard B. 
Grose; Prayer and Missions, by Helen 
Barrett Montgomery; The Women of the 
Bible, by George Matheson; and Through 
the Year with the Book of Remembrance, 
by Elizabeth Fensom, the last named 
being free. Limit the time. 

Mrs. B. P. Heubner, writing from one 
of our smaller churches in Ripon, Wis- 
consin, says: We who plan the mission- 
ary meetings decided that the time had 
come to have the members grasp a whole 
year’s plan at a time, instead of doling it 
out a month or two at a time as had 
seemed necessary previously. We are 
delighted with the enthusiasm all the 
women as showing. So far even the 
most backward woman has not refused 
the part assigned her. A number of the 
program parts, besides a little play, were 
given to young women and college girls, 
and they are showing real interest in 
working up their parts. Our devotionals 
have been based on Prayer and Missions, 
which we did not think had done all it 
could for us in one year’s use. We used 
prayer lists each month, trying to make 


them include the special topics covered 
by the meeting preceding the month in 
which they were to be used, thus leading 
to definite, intelligent praying. At each 
meeting we also tried to lead into the 
thought for the next month’s meeting, 
so that each period of petition looked 
both backward and forward. One or 
more discussion questions were also given 
out at each meeting with instructions to 
think them over with a view to pro-and- 
conning them at the following meeting. 
For illustration, here is our prayer list 
for June: “Unprayed for, I feel like a 
diver at the bottom of a river, with no 
air to breathe; or like a fireman in a 
blazing building with an empty hose” 
(James Gilmour). May 27-June 2, 
Protestant Work and Workers in the Old 
World; June 3-8, Work among Slavs in 
Our Cities; June 9-15, Slavic Churches 
and Workers in Agricultural Sections, 
especially the Northwest District. “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Discussion 
question: Is the Protestant Church 
justified in carrying on any sort of work 
in a Slavic Catholic community ade- 
quately churched by Catholics? Other 
suggestive questions for previous meet- 
ings had been: What effect will the Fem- 
inist Movement in Turkey have upon 
Mohammedanism? If you were a Mos- 
lem, what would attract you to Chris- 
tianity? Do you think you could face 
the cost of becoming a Christian if you 
were a Moslem? How can our church 
reach and influence the indifferent and 
uninterested people in our parish? The 
prayer topic for this last was, “Our in- 
different constituency. Preparation of 
leaders in this church.” If you try Mrs. 
Heubner’s plan, your meetings are likely 
to eventuate in action instead of evap- 
orating in exclamation points. 

Have an occasional meeting in which 
the devotional leader gives a_ brief, 
panoramic view of certain definite coun- 
tries or conditions in a country. In the 
period of ensuing prayer four or five 
women, in a rotation determined by their 
respective numbers on the topic slips, 
offer two-minute petitions for the spe- 
cific things mentioned, instead of roaming 
over the gamut of weather, the number 
out at the meeting, our favored condition 
as inhabitants of a Christian land, etc. 
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Suppose you vary the prayer program. 
Ask one person to open the meeting with 
a prayer asking God’s attendance, and 
pledging that all shall show by interest 
and participation their love and loyalty 
and desire to train for service. After the 
first hymn have some one else prepared 
to emphasize the spirit of consecration 
shown in the first hymn. Just before the 
leader presents the program, have her 
offer a prayer for strength and guidance 
that the program may add a better un- 
derstanding and greater love in the hearts 
of those who listen. Close with the 
Lord’s Prayer in concert.—Elizabeth 
Tweedale, in The Young People’s Leader. 


BRIEFS FOR SUMMER MEETINGS 


A Fagot Meeting, or a Missionary Bon- 
fire (outdoors): Have either one long 
story of absorbing interest subdivided, 
or a series of short ones, the story tellers 
being provided with fagots, each throw- 
ing her stick on the fire and taking up 
the narration while it is burning. 

A Short-Story-Telling Contest, the sub- 
ject matter being abbreviated mission- 
ary stories and the award a missionary 
book or Missions subscription. Recita- 
tion of missionary poems may be substi- 
tuted. A group of churches may com- 
bine. 

An Exchange Meeting—members tell- 
ing, “What I do for my dues,” “What 
devotional reading I enjoy most,” ‘““How 
I find time for reading missionary books,” 
“How I budget my time on Sunday,” 
C&C. 

A Musical Porch Meeting or Picnic: 
The Air—a song; the Notes—Secre- 
tary’s report; the Staff—Scripture; the 
Key—prayer; the Treble Clef—brief 
stories of outstanding missionary women; 
the Bass Clef—missionary men; _ the 
Score—a missionary contest or game; 
the Signature—names of very well 
known missionaries pinned on backs to 
be guessed by wearers from answers to 
questions they propound; the Rest—time 
for refreshments or the dinner. 

An Afternoon Sewing Bee: During 
sewing, render a program under such 
headings as ‘Hive, queen, drones, sting, 
swarm, comb, wax,” etc. End _ with 
plates of honey cakes and a cooling drink. 

(Three foregoing items adapted from The 
Star in the East.) 

A Book Program: For devotionals, the 
lesson on The Book, in October, 1926 
MISSIONS; a resume of article in same 
issue on “Raising a Dust,” followed by 
plea for all to become better acquainted 
with denominational and world tasks. 
In furtherance of this plea, meeting 
thrown open for discussions and reports 
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on the current year’s mission study or 
other missionary books. (If this is not 
likely to go like hot pop-corn, prime 
people beforehand.) “There was no lag, 
for many were awaiting the opportunity 
to tell why the book in question proved 
so interesting, different ones bringing out 
special points of the same book, till on 
every hand the remark would be heard, 
‘{ certainly want to read that book.’ 
Many usually timid about taking part 
did so without hesitancy. The women 
preferred it to long reviews, and it 
definitely strengthened the reading.”— 
Mrs. J. A. Harper, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


The Golden Anniversary Fund 


The Golden Anniversary Fund has 
grown to $411,030, and the money is still 
coming in. New England is the first dis- 
trict to go over the amount pledged. 
Early in the campaign the district took 
$107,915.00 as its quota, and has actually 
paid in $110,968.18. Central District is 
pressing on close after New England. 
The goal set, however, is $500,000. It is 
hoped that the birthday gifts will be all 
in at headquarters before the Northern 
Baptist Convention so that the Golden 
Anniversary program will be a .eal cele- 
bration, not only of the fifty years of 
Woman’s Home Mission endeavor but 
also an assurance that the project points 
will be strengthened through the fund. 


Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY 


The one hundred and thirteenth annual 
meeting of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be held in the 
Chicago Coliseum in Chicago, IIl., on 
June 3, 1927, at 9.45 a. m. and succeeding 
days, to elect officers and members of the 
Board of Managers, to act upon any re- 
port that shall then be presented, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting. By 
order of the Board of Managers, William 
B. Lipphard, Recording Secretary. 

New York, April 12, 1927. 


wey 


Tue Harajuku Baptist Church in 
Tokyo (formerly called the Kyobashi 
Church) is on the way to a larger site and 
4 more suitable church home. This 
church was one of those that lost every- 
thing in the great diseaster. Pastor T. 
Takahashi, formerly in Shiogama, is 
stressing home evangelism. He holds 
meetings every week, as for example, in 
the home of a relative of the late Premier 
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FOR 50 YEARS! A Missionary to Missionaries 


THE MISSIONARY BUREAU OF MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
extends to all missionaries and their friends attending the Convention a cordial 
invitation to visit our great Chicago House—our Home Offices, Missionary and 
Export Headquarters, 

For nearly half a century our Missionary Bureau has been ministering to 
Missionaries in every country in the world with Food, Clothing, Household 
Articles and Mission Station Equipment—at a great saving to them in money 
and expenses. 

New Missionaries will find it very economical and convenient to have us outfit 
them and forward their personal effects combined in one shipment, with goods 
purchased from us. 

Churches may forward through us gifts and donations of supplies and equip- 
ment to Missionaries everywhere. 


OUR WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT GIVES— 


Special discounts on purchases for Missionary Institutions, Schools and Hos- 
itals. Field Secretaries or Purchasing Agents should get in touch with our 

holesale Department and save money for their stations. 

Mission Boards contemplating building campaigns are invited to request our 
lowest wholesale prices on Building Material, Hardware, Paints, Roofing, Fabri- 
cated Fencing, Plumbing, Heating and Electrical Equipment. 

Write us about your needs. We guarantee safe delivery of every order. If 
you haven’t a catalogue send for a free copy. 


HOW TO GET THERE 
Take a northbound ‘‘Broadway” car on Wabash Avenue, or a northbound ‘“‘Clark- 
Wentworth” or “No. 22” on Clark Street to Chicago Avenue (about fifteen 
blocks), obtain a transfer and ride west on Chicago Avenue to our plant at the 
Chicago Avenue Bridge (about six blocks). Or such northbound elevated as 
conductor advises will stop at Chicago Avenue, can be boarded at Congress and 
Wabash, and a westbound surface car on Chicago Avenue will take you to our door. 


i 


MISSIONARY BUREAU 





MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











of Japan, and has other significant con- 
tacts. The young people of the home 
churches will be interested in the fact 
that Oswald Wynd, son of the mission- 
ary-in-charge, and a student at the 
American School in Tokyo, conducts an 
English class at the Harajuku Church one 
evening each week. 


he Best ‘Fell 
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FOLDING ORGANS 


28 Styles. Beginning with 
Style r4 We Guarantee. Send 
for Catalog. Makersofthefa- . 
mous 3 and 5-ply Oak Cases, 


BILHORN BROTHERS 
| 136 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 

















—The Kennedy 
School of Missions 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, D.D., President 


A Graduate School for Special Missionary Prep- 
aration. Interdenominational. Open to candi- 
dates, appointees and missionaries. Large fac- 
ulty. Exceptional library. Courses in phonetics, 
certain vernaculars, history and religions of mis- 
sion fields, sociology, Bible, business methods, 

etc. Phonetics laboratory. Address 
DEAN E. W. CAPEN, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn. 

Associated with 

Hartford Theological Seminary 

Scholarly and practical training for the ministry 
Hartford School of Religious Education 

Training Sunday-school and other lay workers 
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Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
Ge Household choice for many Generations 


A delicious, pure and wholesome food beverage, made only of 
high grade cocoa beans, carefully blended and prepared by a 
perfect mechanical process, no chemicals being used. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 


e 


A Baptist college with modern 
equipment and high academic 
standards 











For assistance in the selection of a 
suitable school for your boy or girl, ad- 
dress the Educational Directory, Mus- 
sions, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. State your problem clearly, giv- 
ing us detailed information as to rates 
and location desired, etc. 








Cook Academy 


Fifty-fifth year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers. raduates are successful in 
leading colleges. In Finger Lake region with 
splendid health record. All body-building 
athletics. Christian influences and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address 


The Principal, Box M, Montour Falls, N. Y. 
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SUNN 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


should ensure that it is 


EDUCATION 


and education should be so conducted 
as to ensure that it is and will remain 


CHRISTIAN 


These are the purposes of 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Those who wish detailed information are invited to correspond with 


President EMORY W. HUNT, D. D., LL. D., 
or H. WALTER HOLTER, REGISTRAR 


at Lewisburg, Dessnaiiionsin 


Se nie 





Scull NNUAL 











CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield, Minnesota 


A college of liberal arts, standing 
in the first rank of institutions of 
its kind. Its graduates are to be 
found in every profession, and in 
almost every land. Write for 


information to the Assistant to 
the President, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 














PEDDIE 


Christian College Preparatory 
eee School for Boys. 350 
boys from 30 states and 5 foreign 
countries. Graduates in 26 col- 
leges. Nine miles from Princeton. 
Summer Session July 11 to August 
27. 62nd year opens Sept. 20, 1927. 


Catalogue and booklets on request. 


R. W. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Head Master 
Hightstown - - New Jersey 














HEBRON ACADEMY 





The Maine School for Boys 


123 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Located among the Oxford hills, 15 
miles from Poland Spring. A college 
preparatory School of high standing. 
Certification privilege. Graduates in 
22 colleges. 


Strong faculty of thirteen men. Ath- 
letics for all. Finest school skating rink 
in America, and our new dormitory, 
one of the best in New England. Run- 
ning water in all rooms. Tuition low. 


R. L. HUNT, Principal 


Box 7-H 


HEBRON, MAINE 




















JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Hockey, All Sports. 
Address: 


75th year. 





FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women 


Thorough work, accepted by leading colleges without examination, is offered 
in the two-year college course. The Academy Department gives a four-year 
course in intensive college preparation. 
ting by certificate. Special courses in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 

Eleven modern buildings. New $40,000 library. Campus of 25 acres. Golf, 
Term opens September 14, 1927. 


Fully accredited by all colleges admit- 


WM. P. McKEE, A. M., B.D., President 





ACADEMY 


Catalog. 


Box 681, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 





COLBY ACADEMY 


Baptist Co-educational Board- 
ing School. Excellent equip- 
ment. New Gymnasium dedi- 
cated last January. Positive 
Christian Influence. 


H. Leslie Sawyer 
Headmaster 
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« PRACTICAL TRAINING 


Our Missionaries need_the broadest and best training 
in Bible, Languages, Philosophy,’ History, Psychology, 
Sociology, Sciences, Music, Engineering. 


Denison University 


offers the best education in a distinctively Christian 
atmosphere, with close contact with capable professors. 


For Information Address 


Electrical | ~ SECRETARY CLARENCE M. EDDY “suo 











FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
One of the old and well-known Bap- 
tist institutions of the Middle West. 
A high-grade college of Liberal Arts, 
located near the flourishing city of In- 
dianapolis. 
Well equipped with buildings and sup- 
plied with an able body of instructors. 
The intellectual and religious atmos- 
phere of the campus is unexcelled. 


The college prides itself upon the interest which the 
officers of administration and members of the 
faculty take in individual students. 


Fall term opens September 12, 1927 
For catalog write Dean P. L. Powell 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES and TRAINING SCHOOLS 











CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Tuition and room rent free. Scholarships available to approved 
students. Relations to University of Pennsylvania warrant following 
courses 


1. Regular course for Preachers and Pastors. Seminary. Degree of B. D. 
or Diploma. : 
2. Training for Community Service. 


B. D. and A. M. ; : : 
3. Training for Advanced Scholarship. Seminary and University. Degree 


of Th. M. at Seminary, or Ph. D. at University. 
REV. MILTON G. EVANS, LL. D., President, Chester, Pa. 


Seminary and University. Degrees of 








NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Evangelical Evangelistic - Positive Practical Missionary Baptistic 


New Buildings—Larger Library—Additional Full-time Members of the Faculty—Increased Facilities— 
For College and Non-College Men and Women. 


1 led during the school year 1926-1927, not counting the Correspondence and Evening classes. 
 ateteg og _ D., S.T.D., Th.B., and the non-academic degrees of Th.G., and Ev.G., also 


Ch Work Certificate. 
ia iat AFFILIATED SCHOOLS 


Pastor’s College—A new two-year English course. Regular Bible Institute graduates one year only. Diploma 

granted. William L. Ferguson, D.D., Dean. 

Norwegian Baptist Theological Seminary—Co-operating with Norwegian Baptist Conference. Rev. 

Peder Stiansen, Th.M., Dean. 

Danish Rages Theological Seminary—Co-operating with Danish Baptist Conference. Julius A. Jensen, 

D.D., Dean. 

rr Baptist Institute—Evening classes for young people and lay workers. Co-operating with Chicago 
2 Yv. P.O. 


Fall term begins September 13th, 1927. Address 


GEORGE W. TAFT, D.D., Pres. 3040 W. Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


The Newton 
Theological 
Institution 


(A School for leaders founded in 
*1825) 


Courses leading to B.D. and 
S.T.M. Degrees. Special pro- 


vision for Post-Graduates 


Courses in Religious 
Education for Women 


For information, address 


Everett C. Herrick, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 

Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as pastor’ ‘8 assistants, or for city, home or 
foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement 
work,etc. Theaimis a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible, —— methods, and the spiritual 
growth of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 








BETHEL INSTITUTE 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Trains for Leadership in Church 
and Kingdom Service 
Faculty of 18 Enrollment 316 
SEMINARY—Karl J. Karlson, Dean. Offers three 
years’ course leading up to ‘degrees B. D., and 
Th. special two years’ course leading to 
the degree a | 6 & 

bilingual work. 
ACADEMY—A. J. Wingblade, Principal. Courses: 
College and Seminary Preparatory, Music, Public 
Speaking. Two years’ Bible courses offered in 
Academy. Accredited. Strong religious and 
missionary spirit. 


Bible and Missionary Training — Two Years 


A School with a Paryeus which makes In- 
vestments of Life and Money worth while. 


Write for catalog, and send gifts to 
G. Arvid Hagstrom, President, St. Paul, Minn. 


ROCHESTER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Clarence A. Barbo:r, D.D., LL.D., President 


A Graduate School of Theology 


Curriculum Comprises 


Prepares students for 


Christian Origins 
Christian Progress 
Christian Interpretation 
Christian Leadership 


Catalogie sent on req ‘est 


Correspondence invited 

















THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


of the 
University of Chicago 


The Divinity School is a graduate school 
of the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, and 
students registered therein enjoy full 
University Privileges, including admis- 
sion to all classes and to the Library 
of 700,000 volumes. 

Twenty-five furnished apartments are 
provided for missionary families at mod- 
erate rental. 

Degrees granted: A.M., D.B., Ph.D. 
Applications for Announcements and for 
special circular on Opportunities for Mis- 
sionary Preparation should be made to 


SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean. 
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After Accumulation—What? 


There is peculiar joy in seeing carefully laid plans reach- 
ing out into many years yield their expected results. 


Pondering 


After the period of accumulation—what ? 
this question a man decides to make his will. 


First of all, he naturally provides for his own family and 
such other relatives as are in need of his gifts. 


Many persons, however, instead of legacies, have provided 
annuities for their relatives, friends and servants. 
are distinct advantages in this plan. 


Many have profited by inquiring how to obtain a GUAR- 
ANTEED INCOME, and avoid loss of principal, and at the 
same time make a gift to Home Missions. 


For annuity booklet and samples of single and survivor- 
ship agreements, please address 


CHARLES L. WHITE 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


There 


New York City 








Foreign Missionary Record 


MARRIED 

Rev. C. C. Roadarmel and Miss Ethel E. 
Nicholas, at Golaghat, Assam, on February 17. 

SAILED 

From New York, February 19, on the Caronia, 
Miss Hattie V. Petheram, for Burma. — 

From New York, March 5, on the Pennland, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hill and Miss Mary Bonar, 
for Belgian Congo. 

From New York, March 5, on the Carmania, 
Rev. J. H. Cope, for Burma. 

ARRIVED 

Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Randle and children, of 

Suifu, West China, in San Francisco, on March 9. 
APPOINTED 


Miss Mary Bonnar, at the meeting of the Wom- 
an’s Board on January 7. 

Rev. and Mrs. Le Roy A. Dudrow, at the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Board on March 8. 

Rev. and Mrs. Marlin D. Farnum, at the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Board on March 8. 


: DIED 
The infant daughter of Rev. and Mrs. V. W. 


Dyer, of Rangoon, Burma, in Rangoon, on March 5. 
An Era of Peace for Japan 
CHARLES B. TENNY, D. D. 

Americans think they observe the New 
Year holiday, at least they think so until 
they see how the event is observed in the 
Far East. But this year the New Year 


celebrations were even more quiet than’ 


those of the West. His Majesty the 
Emperor had been in poor health for 
some years, so poor of late that the 
Crown Prince has acted as Prince Regent. 
But toward the end of 1926 the Imperial 
sufferer grew worse and a wave of anxiety 
swept over the nation. As the condi- 
tion grew grave by the middle of Decem- 
ber, Christmas celebrations were either 


abandoned, or observed with songs, reci- 
tations and all lightheartedness omitted. 
In some cases the celebration was held on 
Sunday morning and combined with the 
regular morning service of worship, but 
without music. The death of the Em- 
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peror was announced officially on the 
morning of Christmas Day, and the new 
era which then began was named Showa, 
“Shining Peace.” This has been hailed 
by the Christians of Japan as a most 
fortunate choice, particularly as the new 
era began on the day the Prince of Peace 
was born. Some Japanese Christians 
even hope that this may be the begin- 
ning of an era that will abide forever; in 
other words, that the custom of starting 
a new era with the accession of each new 
Emperor may be abandoned and the 
Shining Peace era made permanent. 

On the 27th of December, the body of 
the deceased Emperor was brought back 
to the Palace from the seaside villa 
where their Majesties had been living. 
It is sométhing new, by the way, fora 
Japanese ruler to die outside the Imperial 
Palace; usually the death is announced 
only after the ruler is brought back to the 
Imperial Palace, though death may ac- 
tually have taken place elsewhere. He 
officially dies only in the Palace! Herea 
new precedent has been set. Countless 
throngs lined the streets, standing in 
deep silence from late afternoon till long 
after dark had fallen to pay their tribute 
to the late head of the nation. A heavy 
coat of fresh sand had been spread over 
the roads so that the procession passed 
in almost utter silence, only the soft 
thud of the horses’ hoofs being heard as 
the Imperial train moved on toward the 
Palace, attended by the Imperial Guards. 



























1764 


The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society has issued 1764 annuity 
agreements with guaranteed income 
for life in return for gifts of various 
amounts made to the Society on the 
Annuity Plan. 


Such gifts enable the donors to furnish 
support to world evangelization and 
at the same time bring them assured 
incomes as long as they live. This 
arrangement is of special interest to 
those desirous to give but who require 
an income in the meantime because 
of financial needs. After death the 
net remaining principal is released 
for the work of the Society. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


Read it again and- see that the 
full corporate legal name of the Society is written as above 


Have you made your will? 











Write today to Home Secretary P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for complete information. All 
correspondence will be treated in 
confidence. 

The rate of income varies according 
to age, ranging from 4 to 9 per cent 
on single life annuities and from 4 to 
8.3 per cent on annuity agreements 
covering two lives. 


Here is a unique opportunity for mak- 
ing a gift, large or small, and receiv- 
ing in return an annual income as 
long as you live. Many annuitants 
have been so pleased with this plan 
that they have made similar gifts in 
later years. 








































May, 


Robert 
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Egyp 
This Lifetime Trip 


Round 


the 


World 


at $11.37 per day 


Enjoy 110 days of 
glorious adventure 
visit 22 ports in 14 
countries—for about 
what it costs youtolive 
at home. The fare in- 
cludes meals and first 
cabin accommodations 
on a palatial President 
Liner. 

You see Yokohama, 

Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singa- 
ear Penang, Colom- 

o, Suez, Port Said, j ™ 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, Boston, New York, Havana, 
Cristobal, Balboa, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Honolulu,too,ifyou 
choose. 

You visit cities of great charm in 
countries of world importance. See 
strange peoples, quaint customs, 
unique architecture. 

There is time for sightseeing dur- 
ing the ship’s stay at each port. Or 
you may stopover at any port for 
two weeks or longer if you like. 

The ships are luxurious and 
steady. W ide decks. Beds not berths. 
The excellence of the cuisine is a 
feature. 

An American Mail Liner sails 
every fourteen days from Seattle for 
Japan, China, Manila. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week 
from Los Angelesand San Francisco 
for the Orient (via Honolulu) and 
Round the World. From Boston 
and New York there are fortnight- 
ly sailings for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 

From Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles fortnightly sailings for 
Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any 
ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


32 Broadway - = += New York 
25 Broadway - = + New York 
604 Fifth Ave. - - - NewYork 
177 State Street - -  - Boston, Mass. 
110So. Dearborn St. - - Chicago, Ill. 
101 Bourse Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
514 WW. Sixth Street - Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dime Bank Building - - - Detroit 
1519 Railroad Ave. So. - Seattle, Wash. 


Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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In the War Zone in China 


You can hardly imagine in what a 
state of fear the Chinese are living con- 
stantly. They suffer so much more than 
is really necessary because they believe 
everything they hear. They cannot 
understand why we are so calm about it 
all. Of course our faith in God stays us 
but I have come to the conclusion that 
it is also partly the difference in training 
in self-control. But they think it is be- 
cause we are foreigners that we are not 
afraid. It is true that the soldiers have 
orders to protect foreigners but that 


| doesn’t alter the fact that bullets are no 


respecters of persons. We have no 


~ | desire to go to Shanghai for protection, 


much prefer to stay here, and some of 


| us certainly will as long as we have any 


Chinese on the place for whom we are 
responsible. They seem so afraid that 
we will desert them. We have a few 
girls and teachers here who could not 
get home. We really are in no danger 
because if fighting actually starts in the 
city our compound is to be a Red Cross 


| Refuge Unit, in fact we already have 


some women and children from Hang- 
chow College which is out by the river 
and right on the line of march. We are 
still hoping that all of the fighting will 
be done in the open country beyond here, 
but we are prepared to receive a thousand 
or more refugees if there is trouble. The 
greatest danger really is if the Northern 
troops are defeated and fall back. 

The Christian men, both Chinese and 
foreign, have been doing a very fine 
thing. Hearing that there were just 
hundreds of people who had fled to the 
hills and had been there for days with 
nothing to eat and no place to sleep, 
they formed bands to go out and bring 
them into town to a place of refuge. So 
have many poor people been saved from 
death by starvation or exposure. The 
men saw and heard some frightful things, 
had guns and bayonets pointed at them 
several times but suffered no harm. A 
little good nature goes a long way with 
most of the soldiers and they just jollied 
them along. One of the Chinese men who 


| went out told me that the soldiers asked 
| him what nationality the foreigners were 


and when he said “American” they said, 


—~E— 


The Most Popular Book 
on Missions in this 
Generation 


NOW IN ITS 21ST LARGE PRINTING 














THE BRITISH WEEKLY: “One of 
the most uplifting books in modern 
missionary annals. Its scenes and say- 
ings will enrich hundreds of mission- 
ary addresses in days to come.” 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: “It 
will be read and re-read in all western 
communions; and is one of the mem- 
orable books in connection with the mis- 
sionary enterprises of the churches.” 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “One 
of themost enthralling missionary books 
I have ever read. But it is far more 
than a book about missions.” 


PRICE, NET, $] POSTPAID 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 








Es _ 


“Oh, we all like the Americans.”— 
Florence A. Webster. 





Baptist Missionary Training School 
Prepares Young Women for Larger Christian Service 
One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high school graduates 


Please write Miss Alice W. S. Brimson, President, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, for full information 
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Two Young People from the Criminal 
Tribes of India Enter the Ministry 


BY S. D. BAWDEN 


It was a privilege to-day to have to 
write a letter of introduction to the 
Ramapatnam Theological Seminary for 
two of our Settlement young people, 
Chella Venkatiah and his wife Chella 
Jeevamoni, who were married about a 
year ago after completing their school 
work, and have been living in Bitragunta, 
and this last summer vacation have been 
out in a village getting a little practical 
experience in village work. Their names 
were in the list of those recently released 
from registration, and now they are start- 
ing to take the course in the Seminary 
-. with an idea of trying to work for their 
own people. Each comes with a letter 
of recommendation from their own 
church at Bitragunta, and I have sent 
them on with my letter to the President 
and Faculty of the Seminary, commend- 
ing them for the work. It sends my 
memory back to the day when at 
Rochester I stood before dear Dr. Strong, 
and Dr. Stevens, and Dr. Osgood, and 
Dr. True, and told them why I thought 
God had called me to the ministry, 32 
years ago. And now I am privileged to 
recommend the first two from the Crimi- 
nal Tribes, two of our own school chil- 
dren, who have accepted Christ and want 
to tell about Him to their own people. 


IRI 





How To Select 
A Quality Piano! 


OU know that the desirable quali- 

ties in a piano are beauty of tone, 

delicacy of touch and durability. 
But do you know that these qualities 
are largely controlled by the piano 
action? nd do you know that the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano action is 
used by leading piano makers — that, 
since 1874, it has been recognized as 
America’s premier piano action? 


When you insist on the Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross action you obtain the 
world’s highest-priced — action and 
all that this implies. You make certain 
of obtaining a piano measuring up to 
definite standards of excellence. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 









When you Buy a an in Upright Grand, 
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will do well to study it. 


“THE BEST book that has appeared in Eng- 
lish on Chinese religion in the last four years.” 
—Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor of Mis- 
sions at Yale. 

“ENTERTAINING and instructive; should 
be in all missionary libraries.”—Methodist Re- 
view. 


In Preparation: THE 


Does War-Torn China Need Christianity? 


Read “Chinese Culture and Christianity” 


By James Livingstone Stewart 
Author of “‘The Laughing Buddha’’ 


Dr. Stewart’s quarter century in China enables him to offer a 
clear answer to the Far Eastern question. 
mats, consuls and the State Department, as well as missionaries, 


CLOTH $2.50 


James Livingstone Stewart’s New Novel of Chinese Life 








Statesmen and diplo- 






“CHINESE culture accurately, lucidly, and 
fairly presented.”—International Review of 
Missions. 

“BY FAR the best book on the Chinese 
culture and processes of thinking we have yet 
seen.’’—Toronto Globe. 








GODDESS OF MERCY 









IMPORTANT 


MAUDE WHITMORE MADDEN 
Young Hearts in Old Japan 


Japanese-American Interpretations. 

The color, the fragrance, the delicacy and the 
indefinable charm of Japan—all these are in 
this new vivid and alluring volume by Mrs. 
Madden. Illustrated, $1.50 


ELLA MARIE HOLMES 
Sowing Seed in Assam 
y 


Introduction by Helen Barrett Montgomery. 
; gee Life and Labors in North East 

ndia. 

‘“‘A readable and entertaining record of varied 
experiences, with a glimpse into native customs 
and missionary problems.""—Record of Chris- 
tian Work. Illustrated, $1.50 


ROBERT E. SPEER 
The Unfinished Task of 


Foreign Missions 
Dr. James L. Barton, Secretary A. B. C. F. 
M. says: “‘Might well be made the aie for 


classes in modern foreign missions.” 
Cloth, $2.75 


Distribution Editions 





NEW ISSUES 


BELLE M. BRAIN (Compiler) 
From Every Tribe and Nation 


Fifty New Missionary Stories. 

Missionary stories of inspiring lives on the 
foreign field. Miss Brain’s earlier popular 
books of missionary stories foretell an extensive 
use of the new volume. 


BERTHA BALDWIN TRALLE 


Stories New and Stories True 


Introduction by Henry Edward Tralle. 

Dr. William James Sly, Director of Religious 
Education, writes: ‘‘Stories full of living inter- 
est, each containing a vital principle of great 
value.” $1.50 













ETHEL CODY HIGGINBOTTOM 


Through Teakwood Windows 


Close-Up Views of India’s Womanhood. 
Life-portraits which are compelling ‘in their 
poignant appeal, and remarkably revealing as 
to the deepest problems of India’s womanhood. 
Illustrated, $1.25 


of Stewardship Books 











Stewardship in the Life 
of Youth By Williamson and Wallace 


Officially adopted for Stewardship Study 
Among Young People by Several Leading De- 
nominations. 

Introduction by Helen B. Montgomery. 
Paper, Special net, 50 
cents. Cloth, $1. 00. 








R AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR OF THE PUBLISHERS 


SU) FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. 





Royal Partnership 
By M.E. Melvin, A.M., D.D, 


General Secretary Stewardship Committee. 
Presbyterian Church, U. 

Practical Talks on Money and the Christian 
Business Man. 

Introduced by David McConaughy. 


Paper, Special net, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 







CHICAGO: 17 N. Wabash Ave. 











Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
4 /nsist on the‘ Wessel, Nickel & § 
Gross Piano Action. 













A New Home Mission Book by 
Dr. Kinney 


The gathering of Christian North 
American Indians from the mission fields 
of the two Home Mission Societies at the 
Northern Baptist Convention will have 


an added interest in view of Dr. Kin- - 


ney’s anniversary. Marking the passing 
of this important milestone in a notable 
missionary career will be the publication 










by the Board of Missionary Cooperation 
for the Home Mission Society of a collec- 
tion of sketches of which Dr. Kinney # 
the author. The brochure will revieW 
some of the significant events in the de 
velopment of Baptist churches on tht 
frontier and on Indian fields. Dt 
Charles L. White has prepared an into § 
duction. The booklet will be on s#e 

for fifteen or twenty cents at all denomr 
national depositories after June 1. 





























